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A Call to Colors 


By Fanniebelle Curtis, Director of Kindergartens, New York City 


It is War-Time in America now, and in this crisis in the 
history of our Nation and the World, I believe every kinder- 
gartner has her ‘CALL TO COLORS.” You know the 
story of the man in a regiment, chosen as the standard 
bearer, who, clasping the colors closely and holding high 
his head, said, ‘‘I will bring these colors back or report to 
God the reason why.’ The “Call to Colors” does not 
find kindergartners asleep. It IS war-time in America 
now and our great service is to protect our children, the 
citizens of to-morrow. 

“WAR BREAKS THE HEALTH OF LITTLE 
CHILDREN.” 

Already the children of the great East Side in New York 
City are feeling the results of the food shortage caused by 
the European conflict. With our inexperience it seems far 
afield to talk of FAMINE, but undernourishment which 
leads to bodily impairment is already felt in the homes of 
the children of the poor. 

“It is for the women to say whether the end of this 
war shall find our children broken in health.’’ 

And if the children are broken in health, the morale of 
the entire nation must eventually suffer. 

The fate which has overtaken Great Britain’s children is 
our warning to be prepared. We have been reminded that 
the Emperor of Japan at the time of the Japanese-Russian 
War refused to allow teachers to be drafted or school prop- 
erty used for war purposes. ‘‘Because,’’ the Emperor 
said, ‘Japan will need wiser men twenty years from 
now.” 

Let us learn by England’s experience, where everything 
possible is being done to repair early errors. When the 
schools in England were taken over for military purposes, 
some 300,000 little children, five years old or under, who 
had been in school, were turned back to the streets. Look 
at the picture—city streets in darkness, smaller police force, 
father in the trenches, mother in the munition factory. As 
Mr. Cecil Leeson says (speaking of England), “The world 
is now a harder place to dwell in for adults; is it likely to be 
less hard for inexperienced children from whom guidance is 
withheld?”’ 

France is bleeding white. The English and French 
Commissions -are asking for millions of men. If our pre- 
cious brothers and nephews are called to dig in the 
trenches, what about a selective draft for women of 


military age without home duties? A draft for you and 
for me! 


As kindergartners we should be heard with no uncertain 
sound relative to the care and protection of little children— 
the citizens of to-morrow, the seed corn of the future. 
Many States have recommended the removal of their labor 
restrictions for women and children, and the relaxation of 
Compulsory Education Laws, during the war period. These 
measures we view with alarm. 

It is for the kindergartners to heed the ‘‘Call to 
Colors’’ and strain every nerve to conserve childhood. 

Every kindergartner who is not having a garden is neg- 
lecting an opportunity. Not that the children can raise an 
appreciable amount of food, but what the children are in- 
terested in and talk about, the fathers and mothers also 
heed. However, there is more to do than digging up our 
back yards! 

Every kindergartner should quietly investigate the eco- 
nomic conditions in every family in which she has a kinder- 
garten child, and tabulate her findings in writing. In cities, 
the kindergartners should keep in touch with the Soup 
Kitchens, the Milk Stations, the Relief Stations, the Mater- 
nity Protection Clinics, Child Welfare Associations, and the 
Red Cross. 

Let us set our faces against waste and extravagance. 
Are we ready to be “‘on call” all summer if necessary? 

Mobilize in kindergarten units, in large cities, for Wo- 
man’s Service. And let no young kindergartner minimize 
the value of her own consecrated effort and opportunity. 
Let us keep our muscles sound, our brains clear, our spirit 
untrammeled. 

Let our International Kindergarten Union form a special 
committee for the Conservation and Protection of the 
Nation’s Children during war. 

Are we ready for the supreme tests of sacrifice and de- 
votion which may await us? 

“Are ye able to drink of the cup that I drink of and be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with?” I can 
only remind you that such kindergartners as Susan Blow, 
Caroline Haven, and our Miss Wheelock, Miss Laws, and 
Miss Harrison, and a host of others, would stand the 
supreme tests of sacrifice and devotion. 

We should be ready to do our part to bring about a new 
Internationalism—a higher Internationalism which will 
establish a standard of social co-operation, a common end 
where brotherhood shall prevail, where the greater shall not 
oppress the weak, where all little children shall live in Re- 
publican States and only God is King. 


Given before International Kindergarten Union, Boston, Mass. 


A Study of the Kindergarten Problem’ 


By Frederic Burk, Ph.D., and Caroline Frear Burk, A.M. 


"IY HE kindergarten is loaded down with an unsifted 

mass of material which has been chosen by the 
adult mind as suitable for the logical development of 
the child, and which has been used as the basis of dic- 
tation exercises, arranged in formal sequence. The 
child has not been particularly consulted either in the 
choice of material, or in the use to be made of it, and just 
what the natural reaction toward these materials or 
their use is, on the part of the well-behaved, docile 
little puppets who furnish the background in the drama 
of the gifts and occupations, 1s hard to determine. The 
Santa Barbara kindergartens were anxious to discover 
the spontaneous reaction of the children toward the 
traditional kindergarten materials, and for this pur- 
pose a test was made, of sufficient educational value 
in itself, however, it was thought, to redeem it from 
the purely experimental plane. 

The test was as follows: Every day for half an 
hour the kindergarten materials, the gifts and occu- 
pations, were spread on a table and each child chose 
what one thing he cared to play with for that time. 
At first the idea was carried out in the form of a play; 
the table and its contents were supposed to be a store, 
and the children came, and, using the tablets or par- 
quetry circles for money, bought what they wanted, 
so that that half hour of the day came to be known 
as ‘“‘store time,’’ a name which clung to it long after 
the ‘‘store’’ idea was reduced simply to the less 
romantic “free choice time.’’ Each child took his 
material to his seat, as a rule, and there did what he 
pleased with it. The following materials were used: 
Beads (spheres, cubes, and cylinders of various 
colors), with strings, blocks, clay, first gift balls, 
second gift cubes, spheres and cylinders, lentils, 
parquetry, folding paper, pencil and paper, rings, 
scissors and paper, sewing cards, slats, sticks, tablets, 
and tile boards. The sewing cards were ready 
perforated with holes, /arge and far apart (on the 
average a half inch), representing animals, fruit, 
designs, etc. 

The test covered a period of two months, and was 
carried on in the four kindergartens. The first month 


* Reorint, in serial form, of a pamphlet, A Study of the Kindergarten Problem 
in the Public Kindergartens of Santa Barbara, California, for the year 1898-9. 
Edited and italicized by Prof. Patty Smith Hill. Begun in February. 


Children’s Spontaneous Choice and Use of Kindergarten Materials 


was allowed as a preliminary step, during which time 
the children were becoming accustomed to the 
novelty of the idea, and the kindergartners were 
experimenting on the best way of giving out the ma- 
terial and of keeping a record of the choices made. 
At the beginning of the second month all was ready 
for a systematic, uniform method of procedure. 
The children had settled down and accepted the 
performance in a matter-of-fact way. They were 
by this time quite familiar with all the materials, so 
that mere novelty of any special material could not 
influence choice. From a study of the various 
notes made by the kindergartners during the first 
month it was decided just what sort of uniform 
record should be kept. Squares were blocked out 
on a large sheet of paper; the names of the children 
were written in a vertical column on the left; the 
record of each child was kept in a horizontal column 
to the right, each square representing a day, as 
follows :— 


Monday,| Tuesday, |Wednesday,| Thursday, | Friday, 
Apr. 17 Apr. 18 Apr. 19 Apr. 20 Apr. 21 
Scissors and |. ._ 
Beads. |Clay. Clay. paper. 
Minnie. |Classified| Represented Represented] Made doll’s 
by color. ja man. a boat. handkerchief,| 
fringed. 
ail Blocks. Clay. 
Adolph. Made 4 Made Parquetry 
ibarn. No order. | mouse. design. 


Thus running the eye across the page one could 
see the whole number of choices made in succession 
by each child during the month; looking down the 
page, one could see the choices made by all the chil- 
dren on any particular day. In each square were 
written: first, what material the child chose; second, 
what he did with that material. In this way it 
was sought to discover what materials appealed 
most largely to the children and what was their 
spontaneous use of the various materials. The kin- 
dergartners were careful to have each child’s choice 
as independent as possible. To avoid the danger 
of suggestion some of them even had each child, 
after he had looked over the table, whisper what he 
wanted, and then when all had chosen the material was 
distributed. The records of the B and A classes were 
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kept separate in order to note differences between 
the first and second year children; the records in 
the four wards were also worked over separately to 
note the influence of different environment, and later 
were combined for the purpose of seeing what inter- 
ests persisted in spite of environment and remained 
fundamental. Now as to the results of the test. 


Choice of Material 


The whole number of choices made in the four 
kindergartens was 1,755, of which 804 were in the 
A classes, that is, the second year children from 
five to six years of age, and 951 were in the B classes, 
composed of the first year children from four to five 
years of age. 

A study of the records of the four kindergartens 
shows great uniformity in the results, with but a 
few exceptions, which we should naturally expect, 
due, perhaps, to some previous training, or some 
influence causing a run of a certain thing in a certain 
kindergarten. It is supposable that kindergartens 
may have fads as well as other bodies of people, and 
the ‘“‘psychology of the crowd”’ may begin as far down 
as the kindergarten. For example, in one kinder- 
garten blocks were unusually popular, owing to an 
intense interest developed in them previous to the 
‘store’ experiment, an interest which was due to the 
remarkable blocks themselves, elegant, huge blocks, 
as they were, straight from the planing mill. Beads, 
so popular in the three other kindergartens, were 
hardly chosen at all in this one. The children had 


formerly used the beads as blocks to build with, . 


instead of for stringing, and when some larger play 
blocks, and then the huge planing mill blocks, were 
introduced in turn, the charm of the beads vanished. 
Another striking exception was in the B class of the 
third ward. Clay, so universally enjoyed, was 
here hardly touched, while the first gift ball, which 
was of less interest in the other wards, was over- 
whelmingly popular in this ward. This is explained 
by the fact that this particular ¢lass consists of very 
immature Spanish children, who are hardly beyond 
the stage of physical play, and might really be called 
a C class. 

Beyond these two striking exceptions, easily ex- 
plained by the local conditions, there are only minor 
variations in the different kindergartens. The em- 
phatic feature in the records is the uniformity, 
leading us to believe that the results show the work- 
ings of fundamental universal interest, rather than 
the effect of local environment. By uniting the four 
records, too, we eliminate local variations and strike 


a safe average. The table and chart given below 
show the combined result of all the choices, and the 
proportion of the children in both classes choosing the 
various materials. The lower black lines represent 
the second year children, or the A class; the dotted 
lines represent the first year children, or the B class. 


Cuart I, SHowinG CHOICE OF MATERIALS 


Sewing Card, 
Clay, B | 18% | --------- 
Beads, B | 19% | ~-------- 
A | 4% 
Parquetry, B | 10% | ----- 
\ | 8° | 
Tile Board, B -----. 
A 2% | = 
Blocks, B | 1% | 
A 6% 
First Gift, B | 7% 
\ 1% - 
Scissors and B 2% é 
Paper, A 3% 
Pencil and B 1%4%%| - 
Paper, A 3% a 
Sticks, B 2u%%| - 
A 1, 
Rings, B 2% ‘ 
A 
Tablets, B 2% 
A 
- 
Second Gift, B 1% 
A 
Lentils, B 1% 
A 
Slats, 
A 


From Chart I it will be seen: First, that certain 
materials are very little chosen—the second gift 
blocks separate from the general mixed play blocks, 
the lentils, the rings, the sticks, the tablets, the slats, 
the folding paper. The pencil and paper, too, are 
not much chosen, being outweighed by the larger, 
freer, drawing on the board at another time of day; 
second, that certain materials are moderately popu- 
lar, as beads and parquetry, the tile board and the 
blocks; and, third, that the two materials far out- 
stripping the rest in interest are clay and the sewing 
card. 


The folding paper and the lentils were never 
chosen more than once by an A class child, or twice 
by a B class child. Slats were selected not more 
than two times by any child. This was true also 
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of the tablets and the rings. In the A class no child 
ever chose the tile board, the beads, or the sticks 
more than twice. The handling of such material 
one or two times was sufficient to prove its limited 
capabilities. On the other hand, clay was often 
chosen five, six or seven, even eleven times by the 
same child. The average number of times that it 
was chosen by those selecting it at all was 4.7 times. 
The sewing card was in some instances taken fifteen 
and sixteen times, the average number being five 
times. 

We may notice a few points of difference in the 
choices of the first and second year children. To the 
first year children the materials possess greater novelty. 
Their choice is consequently more scattered. Their 
interests are less differentiated, less narrowed down, 
more general. They are in the experimental stage 
where they want to try everything and find its value, 
or where, not knowing so well the capabilities of any 
certain object, they are attracted by some pleasing 
external feature, and they choose not knowing what 
they are going to do with the object. No one choice 
stands out so prominently. Beads represent the 
largest choice of the B classes, though only 19%, 
followed closely by clay, 18%; then the sewing 
card, 13%%; the tile board, 10%%; parquetry, 
10%; the first gift, 7%, and blocks,7%. The second 
year children, on the contrary, with more experience 
behind them, narrow their choice largely down to 
two or three definite lines. The sewing card and clay 
are most strikingly prominent, occupying 70% of 
all the choices, and followed much more modestly 
by parquetry to the extent of only 8%. 

Of the seven materials, then, which show any 
prominence in either the A or B classes—beads, 
clay, the sewing card, the tile board, parquetry, 
blocks, and the first gift—we see that the second 
year children lead the first in clay and the sewing card, 
and the first year children lead the second in beads, 
the tile board, and the first gift strongly, and in par- 
quetry and blocks very slightly, the second year children, 
indeed, showing almost no interest in the tile board or 
the first gift. Clay and the sewing card, then, are 
the two things especially which keep up a permanent 
and growing interest into the second year. Of minor 
choices the second year children lead the first in 
pencil and paper and scissors and paper. What may 
be done in developing more interest in these materials 
is awaiting the result of experience. 

The fact that such differences do appear in the chil- 
dren of the different years of the kindergarten shows at 
least that the kindergarten child is not at a standstill; 


that he is in the process of development in both interests 
and ability. There seem to be certain clearly marked 
stages in both his interests and his method of attack. 
Let me suggest these in a general way, basing my 
conclusions not only on the mass results of figures, 
but on general observations of individual children 
in the kindergarten. The child’s interest at first lies 
in physical activity, in muscular pleasure. He does 
not like to sit at a table and pretend to be doing 
something with something—a stupid occupation 
for an active child. As we saw in the B class of the 
third ward kindergarten, the little Spanish children, 
representing the greatest immaturity, love of all 
things to play with the balls. They take them out 
into the large room and run around gayly and throw 
and roll the balls. This natural desire for physical 
activity 1s too often curbed in the kindergarten, and the 


entering children are too often prematurely forced into 


being little models. The kindergarten is turned into 
a school rather than a child-garden. 

When the child does make hts first attack on the 
material, whatever it is, it is in the line of aimless han- 
dling. He does not do anything with the material, he 
does not know what he wants to do with it, or what 
can be done with it. But he is interested to handle, 
to touch, to feel, and tf the object is something soft or 
pretty and bright colored, so much the better. He 
likes to handle the soft, warm, colored ball, or he likes 
to finger with the tile board or the lentils. When 
gradually he settles down really to ‘‘do something with 
something,” he first combines muscular pleasure with 
the rudiments of construction. He is interested in the 
doing rather than in the result to be attained. Now, 
instead of handling aimlessly or indulging in mere 
physical exercise, he is interested in the accomplishing 
(not the accomplishment) of something. This some- 
thing must be very simple, or it may, indeed, hardly 
amount to anything at all. The child likes now, in- 
stead of merely fingering the beads, to string them 
into a necklace, and he strings and strings and strings, 
and his soul seems to find satisfaction in mere string- 
ing; or, perchance, it finds satisfaction, when he 
deals in parquetry, in mere sticking, or, when he is 
concerned with the tile board, in mere pegging. 
But string and stick and peg he must—in lieu of any- 
thing better. Meanwhile along with this doing, he 
enjoys pleasant sensations of color in the variegated 
beads and pegs and parquetry, and rudimentary art 
feeling is—let us trust—stirred. 

But soon the child passes from the stage of mere 
doing into a rapidly developing constructive stage, 
where the constructive instinct blossoms as under an 
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April shower, and advances from baldest simplicity 
to ever-growing complexity. In this stage clay and 
blocks furnish capable material. Along with the 
constructive instinct the art instinct puts forth a few more 
feeble shoots and parquetry work begins to show more 
evidences of design, of symmetrical arrangement, than 
at first. With the feeling of beauty, too, grows its 
counterpart, the feeling of use and permanency, and the 
sewing card attains great value in the childish eyes. 
A glance at, the table will show that with the first 
year children clay exceeded the sewing card; and 
with the second year children the sewing card, com- 
bining beauty, use, and permanency, exceeded clay. 
The younger children, too, in most of their choices are 
influenced by the momentary pleasure of the handling, 
or the playing, or the doing. Then this material is cast 
aside and the next day they have forgotten what they did 
the day before. With the older children the definitely 
constructive interest is far stronger, and also the love 
of beauty and permanency. One of the chief charms 


of the sewing card seems to be that, once done, it is 
“something pretty,” as the children here always call 
it, something that is more satisfactory to their 
dawning self-consciousness than their own crude 
attempts at outline, and, moreover, something per- 
manent. The younger children, as I have already 
suggested, handle and experiment with the slats, 
tablets, sticks, rings, lentils, fglding paper, etc. 
The novelty or the bright color or some external feature 
attracts them. But soon the choice becomes based, 
not on the superficial attractions of the material itself, 
but on what use that material can be put to. Use, then, 
with the older children, supersedes external attractive- 
ness as a basis of choice. Clay, for example, is not 
so pleasing to the eye as the gay beads or the festive 
tile board, but it can be used more variously, can be 
made into an infinite number of forms. 

The question of use brings us to the second part 
of the study as based on the records. 


Plant Studies for Little People 
By Myrta Margaret Higgins 


Seeds 


aes are very interesting to children, and it is 
worth while for a teacher to make a collection 
for observation. If the seeds are placed in bottles 
or boxes on a table or shelf where the children can 
see them every day, the strange shapes and markings 
will become more familiar to them. If the teacher 
has little opportunity to collect seeds herself they 
can be gathered through friends or by the children, 
or a package of mixed seeds can be bought. <A good 
collection for observation would include the following: 
maple, pine, peach, apple, grape, orange, squash, 
radish, carrot, lettuce, scarlet runner bean, navy 
bean, calendula, poppy, 
morning-glory, milkweed. 
Many terms, such as large, small, rough, smooth, 
speckled, may be learned by the children when they 
look at and handle the seeds. Games of “ compara- 
tive size’’ may be played. The children should be 
awakened to the beauty and wonder of seeds. The 
colorings and markings of some seeds are very 
beautiful, while the form of others is most interesting. 
Read in Celia Thaxter’s Story of an Island Garden 


larkspur, nasturtium, 


Tell the story to the children. 


how when a child she wondered at the form and 
development of the seed of calendula (pot marigold). 
It will awaken their 
interest in seeds. 

Exhibit some seed cases, such as the milkweed 
pod, the poppy cup, and the peach stone. Tell the 
children how some seeds are gathered or drop to 
the ground from their seed cases, while others are 
gathered by the birds, or having wings like the 
maple seed are carried away by the wind. Still 
others have prickers by which they cling to animals 
or to people’s clothes and are carried long distances. 

Germinate a few large seeds such as bean or 
squash so that the children may see the parts of the 
seeds and how they begin to grow. The scar can be 
plainly seen on the bean, and when the seed has 
opened the outer and inner skin, the tiny sprout and 
the store of food are matter for wonderment to the 
children. The children should be impressed with 
the facts that warmth and moisture are necessary to 
make the seed start into growth, and that sunlight 
is not needed until the leaves appear. Sing the song 
of The Little Plant by Kate L. Brown. 


. 


Autumn Days in the Kindergarten 


By Martha V. Collins, State Normal School, Mankato, Minn. 


I’ is interesting to look through old guidebooks 
and magazines dealing with the kindergarten 
and note the types of work outlined at different 
stages. Schemes of classification are always faulty 
when human nature enters into the equation, and 
at every stage plans show variety in insight and in 
point of view. However, we are probably not far 
wrong in asserting that there have been three 
successive and somewhat distinct lines of emphasis. 

The first was that in which the gifts and occupa- 
tions were stressed as the. main instrumentalities in 
the little child’s education. Their symbolic signifi- 
cance, their sequential use, their value as type 
forms, made them the indispensable and all but 
sufficient content of the curriculum. Even the 
Froebelian games occupied a somewhat minor place, 
and comparatively little attention was given to 
stories and nature work. 

The second point of emphasis was found in the 
thought content,—the selected topic,—which some- 
times completely dominated the use of materials 
and activities. A laudable, if misguided, desire for 
closer unity with the grades above was influencing 
the kindergartner and causing her to borrow subject- 
matter and methods unsuited to the kindergarten 
stage. It was the day of the ambitious program, 
and the children’s desires and interests were often as 
completely overlooked as when sacrificed in the 
effort to give them a “ hierarchy of all-inclusive ideas”’ 
by means of gifts and occupations. 


At all times there have been kindergartners who 
have prized initiative and creative power, and who 
have utilized, more or less wisely, the impulses and 
instincts of the children. Theoretically this has 
always been the aim. To do this intelligently, with 
full consciousness of the rights of the individual and 
the demands of society, furnishes the third point of 
em phasis—the thing which we are all trying to do at 
present. Neither regard for a special set of materials 
nor consideration of the value of special topics of 
subject-matter holds chief sway over our minds 
to-day. Both materials and thought content—to 
be selected according to social significance—are 
absolutely essential as the means of enriching 
experience and furthering growth, but they must be 
truly subservient to these ends. 


Probably the method of surrounding the children 
with attractive playthings and leaving them com- 
paratively free to investigate the qualities of these 
and experiment in their uses has always appealed to 
many kindergartners as a proper beginning for the 
work. Out of such a beginning the program which 
I am about to describe developed. It is not offered 
in the belief that it contains new or original material, 
but in the hope that it may be suggestive to some 
workers. It is not an exact description of work done 
in any one year. 

Two pleasant, sunny rooms had been made ready 
to receive about fifty children, whose ages ranged 
from four to six. There were pictures on the walls 
and plants in the windows. In plain view on floor 
or tables were doll houses and furniture, dolls and 
doll carriages, a few toy trains, wagons, and auto- 
mobiles, some toy animals, a sand table with small 
pails and shovels, building blocks, pegs, and beads, 
the Montessori pink tower, broad stairs and 
cylindrical boxes, some mounted Mother Goose 
pictures, some picture puzzles, and attractive picture 
books. Balls, reins, hobby horses, and other objects 
that incite to active, boisterous play were reserved 
for the recess or game hours. 


For the first few days, especially, the teachers 
kept in the background. The familiar toys gave 
a welcome and formed a connecting link with the 
homes. They immediately caught the attention of 
the newcomers. There were no tears and apparently 
little consciousness of being in a new or strange 
place. Each child went where he pleased and 
played with the material that most appealed to him, 
provided it was not being used by some one else. 
Some children sat in the little rocking chairs and 
crooned softly to the dolls or pushed them about in 
the doll carriages. 

The oldest children found the building blocks and 
picture puzzles very attractive, while others were 
happy with the beads, peg boards, or sand tables. 
The tiny tots liked some of the Montessori materials. 
At times some of the children would be seen skipping 
happily about the rooms. In response to this, one’ 
of the teachers began playing upon the piano, falling 
in with their movements; so the first rhythmic 
exercises began. At another time a teacher an- 
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nounced that she would tell a story to those who 
wanted to hear it. Most of those who had been 
to kindergarten before ran eagerly to share in the 
pleasure, but the materials held too great a fascina- 
tion for the new children. One child spent almost 
an entire morning in one spot held to earnest endeavor 
by the allurements of a peg board. ‘The tiny dishes 
in the little cupboard seemed to satisfy a long felt 
want, and time and again they were taken out and 
arranged on the little dining table. Children seated 
. themselves about it and played at eating and 
drinking and serving each other. Their freedom 
from self-consciousness was charming, and there was 
an entire absence of friction in their social intercourse. 
Even a casual observer might have recognized that 
most of the activities spontaneously chosen held 
splendid opportunities for training. 

The teachers were mainly engaged in watchful 
waiting. They were gathering information that 
helped them greatly in grouping the children and 
guiding their activities later on. Some of the ways 
in which they acquired this information may be 
shown by a few illustrations taken from spontaneous 
drawing. One little boy drew many crooked lines 
and finally discovered they were snakes. He was 
typical of a class of children who were satisfied with 
mere manipulation, and whose ideas followed rather 
than preceded activity. A little girl drew several 
totally miscellaneous objects on her paper, and in 
this and other efforts with various materials showed 
that she was representative of a class of children 
whose purposes were generally fleeting and entirely 
unrelated. Physically as well as mentally most of 
these children belonged in the ‘middle sized”’ 
group. Another child drew a house with a tree and 
flower bed beside it, a walk in front and a child 
standing on the walk. Other activities on her part 
showed a similar degree of purpose and of power to 
relate ideas, and she and those who came up to her 
standard were grouped in another division. 

As has been indicated, exercises in drawing did 
not furnish a universal tapeline for measuring the 
physical and mental status of the children. Here 
again human nature eludes classification, and devel- 
opment is an unsteady factor. There was shifting 
of individuals, and the number of groups increased 
to five or six later on when a few more children had 
entered. 

Other problems for the teacher had been present 
in the watchful waiting situation. ‘Let the teacher 
teach less, and the pupils learn more,”’ is a valuable 
dictum, and its spirit is not new in the kindergarten 


world. But the teacher cannot always remain a 
mere observer, and how to participate in the situation 
in such a way as to help instead of hinder is after all 
the great problem. In consequence of the atmos- 
phere of freedom, criticisms of social behavior were 
seldom required, but in their activities the children 
were revealing capacities and interests that needed 
appropriate response. Some of the first occasions 
and responses were trivial indeed, but nevertheless 
they seem to illustrate helpful methods of guidance. 

A child had built a table and a chair with his 
blocks, but the seat of the chair was higher than the 
top of the table. When he showed no disposition 
to correct this error, the teacher quietly asked him 
to look at the kindergarten tables and chairs. 
Without a word he changed the forms to proper 
proportions and asked the teacher to look again at 
his achievement. Another child proudly displayed 
the picture of a ‘‘house”’ which was nothing more 
than a sloping roof set upon the ground. He was 
led to the window to look at a house and asked, 
“What part of the house have you drawn? What 
holds the roof up?”’ All the houses which he drew 
after that had walls. Again, houses built of blocks 
were often decidedly unstable, and questions as to 
what ,would happen in rain and storm generally 
caused immediate improvement in architectural 
design. To leave the children to work out their 
own interests, where those interests were worth 
while, but to keep them up to the level of their 
power, was the main thing in mind. 

There was much out-of-door play. For hygienic 
reasons, about half of each morning was spent 
outside. The playground was equipped with ladders, 
sliding board, sand pile, swings, see-saws, etc.; and 
here there were many opportunities to help the 
children to adjust themselves to each other. Interest 
in the playground led one group of the older children 
to take great delight in reproducing it for the dolls 
on the sand table. Some scraps of wood and a few 
tools furnished the means. The work was purely 
experimental, the proportions were faulty, and the 
objects crude; but the children gave a surprising 
amount of concentration and effort and were de- 
lighted with the results. 

The garden was a center of interest. There were 
flowers that some of the children had helped to plant 
the year before. These were gathered, sorted, and 
arranged to decorate the room. To walk only in 
the paths, to pull the weeds, to pick the flowers with 
long stems, and to avoid injuring the plants were 
some of the things which teachers and children had 
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to think about. The love of color was strong, and 
the art impulse which had been manifesting itself 
crudely along many lines had fresh incitement. 
The children drew the flowers with crayons, painted 
plain washes to match their hues, found correspond- 
ing tones in Montessori tablets, arranged and sold 
the blossoms in a make-believe flower store, tried to 
reproduce them well enough to show the mothers 
what grew in our garden or to help us remember 
them when they had disappeared. 
one child did all these things. 

Visitors came to our garden; the activities of the 
bees seemed puzzling, and an excursion to some 
beehives took place. For the older children espe- 
cially there were interesting stories of the wonderful 
ways in which the little insects carry on their work. 
We went to the grocery store for some crackers and 
honey and had our first simple party. There were 
many of these parties scattered through the year. 
The interests and opportunities for training involved 
in them made them seem most worth while. The 
careful setting of the tables, the counting and placing 
of chairs, placing plates, napkins, and glasses in 
proper positions and at even distances; the carrying, 
arranging, and serving; the training in right social 
behavior ;—all these came as natural and necessary 
concomitants of a social situation which ll 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

So far the attention seems to have been confined 
to the kindergarten and its immediate environment, 
but this was not the case. In their spontaneous 
play the children were representing many objects 
and activities connected with their homes; and, as 
their curiosity in exploring the new environment 
abated somewhat, the home came more and more 
into the foreground. 

The children brought flowers to kindergarten, and 
we went to see some of their home gardens. On one 
of our trips we saw some glasses of jelly and cans of 
fruit in the sunshine on the pantry window ledge. 
We decided that the bees were not the only people 
who were getting ready for winter. The children 
were full of stories of what their own mothers were 
doing, for the old-fashioned zest for canning, pickling, 
and preserving has survived in this community. 
We also might do some of this work, for there were 
birthdays coming,—and visitors, too; fathers, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, might come to see us at 
times, indeed we expected to invite them. We talked 
of the things we might do. We spent a morning 
going to a grocery store and a wholesale fruit house 
and in watching some boxes of fruit being unloaded 


Of course, no 
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from a freight car. We had ordered some peaches 
from the grocery store, and the next morning they 
came. There were only a few of them, but they 
were beautiful, and the children were eager to begin. 
The oldest group were to work to-day, but first we 
must think of what we had to do and of what we 
should need. Oh, what a scrubbing the hands did 
have! The hands must be clean every day, but to- 
day of all days we could take no chances, The tables 
had been carefully washed, and three fruit jars stood 
ona lattice lath in a porcelain pail and boiled away 
merrily on the gas range in the kindergarten kitchen, 
—for we are happy in having a real kitchen. 

When all was ready, the peaches were placed in 
a wire basket and lowered into boiling and then into 
cold water. A plate and spoon were given to each 
child, and he was shown how to remove skins and 
seeds and halve the fruit. The older children had 
remarkable success. Extreme cleanliness was con- 
tinually emphasized; if any one forgot and touched 
face or hair the hands must be washed again, and if 
fruit had been handled with soiled hands it must be 
thrown away. A few pieces were lost on this ac- 
count, but strange to say, the children were so 
interested in what they were trying to do that their 
appetites were under perfect control. The fruit 
was dropped into sterilized cans and covered with 
cold syrup, rubbers and lids were placed, and the 
jars were set in kettles of water to boil. In this 
way the children were able to do all the work except 
clamping down the lids after the fruit had been 
cooked, and they were happy and proud when they 
saw it standing on the pantry shelf the next day. 

We made another trip to the grocery store and 
bought some grapes, which the children picked from 
the stems and sorted and ‘washed. The teachers 
attended to the boiling and straining, but the 
measuring and canning of the grape juice gave the 
children another chance to participate in the work. 

Later we went to an orchard and had the fun 
of shaking down and picking up the apples, which 
we paid for and took back to kindergarten to make 
into jelly. We sang Down in the Dear Old Orchard 
with some appreciation of its meaning, and pictures 
and stories took on new significance. Play and work 
and art were everywhere intermingled, and real 
experience and joyous emotions were opening new 
pathways toward the knowledge and skill to be 
acquired in the future. The utilization of the food 
interest, the strength of which can always be counted 
upon, carried the children easily and naturally into 
a wider but interrelated world, and stimulated 
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various impulses to increased activity. Fruits were 
cut and modeled and drawn; pictures were collected 
and charts were made; a play grocery store was 
suggested and arranged between screens and the 
best fruit modeled or cut was promptly placed on 
its shelves. This furnished sufficient motivation 
to lead the children to try again and again for good 
results. Another trip was taken to a grocery store 
to see what it contained, and our stock in trade was 
much increased. Paper cylinders marked with 
pictures or cuttings of fruits or vegetables were set 
in orderly array. Vegetables were modeled and 
painted and placed in boxes or baskets of our own 
making. Usable delivery wagons, with large spools 
for wheels, were made from the peach crates, and 
our store did a thriving business. Toy money was 
used; and counting, courteous behavior, and clean- 
liness were emphasized in play. 

Interest in the source of the vegetables led us to 
take an excursion to a farm. We took a street car 
to the end of the line and walked a short distance 
along a country road. This road gave us a good 
view of a valley where yellow corn fields and wheat 
stacks and meadows lay before us; on the other side 
there were wooded hills with leaves just beginning 
to turn. At the farm there was an orchard with 
a swing and some beehives, and apples, which we 
were free to sample, lying on the ground. We saw 
the fruit and vegetables stored in the cellar. We 
visited the barnyard. There were pigs, large and 
small, which grunted and squealed and offered full 
exhibition of their piggish nature when we brought 
them corn from the bins in the barn. A horse, too 
old to work, stood idly by, and of course had a share 
in the treat. A flock of geese came running in their 
funny awkward way and seemed to be scolding 
because they had not had an earlier invitation to 
the feast. We pumped water for the cows; we 
visited the chicken houses and were allowed to feed 
the chickens and hunt for the eggs; we climbed the 
stairs to the haymows where the fresh hay was 
heaped to the roof; we saw the bins of oats and 
other grains and were glad to know that the animals 
would be well fed until another harvest came; we 
examined the farm machinery and went to where 
the farmer and his men were digging potatoes. 
As we watched them, we heard the puffing of an 
engine and looked across the fields and saw a thresh- 
ing machine at work. Some late threshing was 
being done and we were tempted to go nearer, but 
our morning was almost gone. It had been a full 
and happy one. 


We rested on the farmer’s porch and were enter- 
tained by his little son, who hitched his big dog to 
a small wagon and drove in spirited fashion about 
the barnyard. We said ‘“‘Thank you” for our good 
time and started home. On the way we gathered 
some beautiful leaves and found some caterpillars 
that we hoped might spin cocoons in the kinder- 
garten. 

The next morning found the children eager to 
talk over the experiences of the previous day. We 
decided to keep a story of our excursion. The 
children contributed the material while the teacher 
wrote it down. This gave a fine opportunity to 
emphasize the use of correct English, 
sentences, and related statements. Typewritten 
mimeographed copies were made. Each child made 
a booklet and pasted the story inside for father and 
mother to read, but this was not to be taken home 
until we had found and pasted pictures of the things 
which we had seen. The children brought many 
pictures cut from magazines found at home. With 
these and the materials collected by the teachers, 
the books were a decided success. Their making 
involved careful handling of material and much 
thought, for the pictures were to help to tell the 
story and must not be mounted in miscellaneous 
fashion. Motivation, initiative, discrimination, and 
organization entered prominently into the work. 

While this material was being gathered, there 
was at times much drawing, cutting, and modeling 
of the farm animals. The children had grown 
greatly in their ability to construct with blocks, and 
the making of a farm was suggested. The toy 
animals and dolls made the scene quite realistic. 
There was much experimental activity in the making 
of carts and wagons and other objects needed to 
satisfactorily complete the project. 

Following the free-hand cutting of animals, the 
older children were given patterns, which they 
colored with brown crayons and used as a border 
for part of the room. They also transferred the 
patterns to thin pieces of wood and with the teachers’ 
help used the scroll saw in the Manual Training 
shop and so made wooden animals, which they 
stained and placed on the farm for a while. Later 
these same animals found their way to our before- 
Christmas toy shop and became presents for other 
children. 

The activities mentioned were not all that directly 
or indirectly grew out of our excursion to the farm. 
On our way home we passed huge elevators and a 
mill. Pictures and conversation and another ex- 
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cursion helped to make their meaning clear, to the 
extent of recognizing them as places for storing and 
grinding grains. To be sure, the complex processes 
and machinery of a modern mill are much beyond 
the understanding of kindergarten children. Soon 
after our return we had worked with shovel, hoe, 
and rake and made ready and planted our tiny 
wheat field. We visited a. baker’s shop to see what 
he was doing with the flour which the farmer and 
miller had produced and to find out how he made 
bread, for we had decided to have a bread and butter 
party. We bought the needed supplies at a grocery 
store, and the next day we made bread in kinder- 
garten. Of course, part of the work was done by 
the teachers; but the children assisted in measuring, 
sifting, and stirring and showed keen pleasure in 
participating in so genuine an activity. We used 
a recipe which brought quick results, so that six 
fine loaves were almost ready to take from the oven 
when the children left for their homes. We had 
visited the dairy and purchased milk, which we 
skimmed; and when the cream was ready, the 
children churned and the teacher worked the butter 
into shape. 

We invited small groups of primary children to 
enjoy the party with us. The sandwiches were 
dainty, and a few fronds from our ferns made table 


decorations; so the esthetic element, always em- 


phasized on such occasions, was not entirely lacking. 


Home activities have for so many years been 
part of the work of the kindergarten that it is 
seldom necessary to explain that we are not working 
to teach the children to bake bread and churn butter. 
The larger educational purposes are understood in 
a general way, for thinking parents have come to 
see that such occupations appeal to interests which 
countless centuries of racial inheritance have made 
strong; they prevent a break between the home and 
the school and bring the atmosphere of reality, 
without which the school seems detached from life; 
they supply and deepen images of fundamental 
objects and situations; they help to provide the 
richness of experience which gives vitality to later 
work; they give exercise to natural tendencies toward 
helpful service and cultivate the practical impulse 
so necessary to the success of most individuals; 
they provide ideal conditions for giving training in 
the formation of some of the most essential habits, 
and also for nourishing the social nature; they tend 
to dignify and beautify necessary work and to develop 
a democratic spirit. They are not mere repetitions 
of home experiences, for here time may be taken to 
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give fullness of educational value to such activities. 
Excursion, picture, story, song, poem, and dramatiza- 
tion, as well as activity, have helped to transmute dry 
and unapprehended facts into recognized values 
rich in meaning. 

When the significance of home occupations for 
education is generally perceived, there will probably 
be at least a gas or electric hot plate and a sink in 
some corner of every kindergarten and also a few 
utensils which a ten cent store might easily furnish. 
In the meantime it is always possible, as many 
experiments have proved, to do some of these things 
in simple ways, especially where the co-operation of 
the homes or of domestic science departments may 
be secured. 

Other phases of practical activity similar to home 
work and requirements were very necessary to 
satisfactory living in the kindergarten. Since the 
beginning of the year the children have been trained 
to take out and put away materials, to care for the 
plants and the goldfish, to bathe and dress the dolls, 
to keep the doll houses and furniture free from dust 
and neatly arranged, to wash and iron the doll 
clothes, to wash the toy and real dishes, the tables 
at which we worked, and the large rubber balls used 
in play. They helped to cut and baste their own 
work aprons and were trained to help each other, 
if necessary, in putting them on and off and to fold 
them neatly and put them away. Each day fresh 
papers were laid on the cloak room floor and little 
brushes were supplied with which the children 
carefully brushed their shoes before entering the 
kindergarten rooms. Hygienic procedure was con- 
tinually emphasized in many ways: the children 
always washed their hands before eating and after 
going to the toilet, and the use of handkerchiefs 
when coughing or sneezing was insisted upon most 
emphatically. Objects put in the mouth must be 
scrubbed or discarded,—in the case of the hands 
they were scrubbed. Sometimes pictures were col- 
lected, and ‘Keep clean’’ charts or booklets were 
made; but the most effective training was given in 
daily insistence upon personal cleanliness and in 
doing work in cleanly fashion. Natural opportunities 
for stressing order and economy were also constantly 
found as we played and worked together. 


It was growing cold, but the out-of-door play and 
direct contact with nature were still a part of the 
day whenever the weather was sufficiently gracious. 
We had watched the flight of birds on their southern 
way; we had found the homes of squirrels and 
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observed them storing nuts; we had gathered the 
wild flowers, examined queer seed pods, frolicked in 
the leaves, made baskets in which to carry them, 
pressed, drawn, cut, or colored them, made blue 
prints of particularly choice ones or painted washes 
of their colors, from which we dressed our paper 
dolls. We had planted bulbs for spring blossoming. 
We had dug up our geraniums, and their gay colors 
helped to decorate our rooms. 

Now the autumn festival was coming, to which 
we had long looked forward. Jack-o’-lantern faces 
cut from orange colored washes grinned at us from 
the windows, and later real jack-o’-lanterns stared 
from various nooks and corners. 

The mothers were to be our special guests. Our 
refreshments were easily prepared. We had only 
to bake cookies to serve with the peaches or grape 
juice stored away in September. 


This was a great 
pleasure; 


there were nuts to crack, and fruit to 
wash and chop, and much measuring and stirring to 
be done. Each group of children helped to make 
a portion of the needed supply, and they were all 
busy in many ways in glad preparation for the great 
event. They experimented on paper circles and 
finally decorated the edges of paper plates. They 
folded the napkins and joyfully assisted in a general 
cleaning up. The make-believe objects in our 
combination grocery store and bakery gave place to 
real ones, for the children were asked to bring food 
for a Thanksgiving dinner for those less fortunate 
than themselves. There was a generous response. 
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The shelves and counters built of blocks and boards 
were covered with the products of orchard and 
garden. 

For the program there were rhythmic movements 
and songs and games, relating to the experiences 
which we had had during the fall. The story of 
Old Man Rabbit's Thanksgiving Dinner was told, and 
songs of bee and squirrel, of orchard, market, and 
farmer were dramatized as games. 

The refreshments were served by the children, 
who glowed with a happy sense of hospitality and 
responsibility. The mothers’ anxious fears with 
regard to possible disasters to dishes and food 
subsided as the self-possessed little people went 
quietly about their tasks. Our guests were most 
appreciative, and we were impressed again with the 
great value of such occasions. 


Once started, our fall program had almost made 
itself. Interesting things to do, growing out of 
what we had already done or out of the conditions 
about us, were always ahead of us. They came as 
responses to the play needs or the real needs of life 
in the kindergarten. They constituted the core of 
the work. The stories and songs and other phases 
of the subject-matter side of the program were 
selected because of their worth in meeting particular 
needs of the children, and not because of their 
direct correlation with the work in hand except when 
it was possible to secure both values, a combination 
greatly to be desired. 


SPRINGTIME and early Autumn are the “flower’’ days for the teacher. 
color are brought to her desk and must be given a place and a drink. 


as much attention as Elizabeth’s beautiful rosebuds. 


Flowers of every size and 
Willie’s dandelion demands just 


Place a kindergarten table covered with white oilcloth at one side of your room. On this table have 


vases and jars of various sizes filled with clean water every morning, ready for use. 


As the children bring 


their floral offerings, teach them to put them on the table carefully until a child is chosen—possibly two 


children 


to arrange the flowers for the day. 


see fit. 


One vase may be selected for the teacher’s desk and the others placed around the room as the children 
This not only furnishes interesting occupation before the beginning of the daily program but gives 


the children who arranged the flowers an all-day interest in the appearance of their schoolroom. 
An occasional suggestion as to arrangement and color and care of plants fits in well with this plan. 


M. B. McCorMack, 
Nutley, N. J. 


Helpful Seat Work in First Grade Reading 


By Mary Margaret Higgins, First Grade Teacher, Newton, Mass. 


NE of the most perplexing problems which a first 
grade teacher must solve is that of devising 
ways and means whereby forty or more little children 
may be kept busily and profitably occupied at their 
desks when not in class. 

The pendulum has swung far ftom the time when 
the only occupation of the “ baby class’’ was making 
pictures on slates or passively and endlessly printing 
the alphabet. In its swinging we have learned that 
upon the carefully directed activities of the little 
child depend his growth and development. Seat 
work has come to mean vastly more than something 
devised to keep children busy and quiet at their 
seats; rightly planned, it is an effective means by 
which pupils become more skillful in applying knowl- 
edge already acquired, gain confjdence in their own 
power, ‘learn to depend’ upon themselves, and 
experience the joy of personal achievement. 

Since upon the first grade teacher is laid the 
responsibility of forming the reading habits of little 
children, great care must be exercised that the 
choice of seat work devices in connection with reading 
lessons may accomplish the results desired. The 
children must be given clear directions as to what is 
expected of them in each exercise; 
should be neither too hard nor too easy; 
be variety in the exercises; they should be interesting 
to the children; the teacher should take time to 
inspect each child’s accomplishment and help each 
to correct his mistakes. 

1. Rhyme Building. 

When the first reading lessons are based on 
rhymes, one of the most profitable exercises for seat 
work is the building of the rhymes on the desks. 
For this is required a stout manila envelope ruled 
off to contain as many spaces as there are words in 
the rhyme. Write the rhyme on the envelope using 
letters, as follows :— 


the exercises 
there should 


2. Rain, | rain, go | away, | | 
| 


| Come 


again some 


other | day. 


In the envelope there should be not less ‘than six 
duplicate small cards for each word in the rhyme. 
Exere’ses: 


(a) Each pupil shcu'd be provided with one of 


the envelopes and required to match the words on 
the small cards with the words of the rhyme, placing 
the small cards on the envelope and building the 
rhyme until all are properly arranged. If a teacher 
uses a hektograph, a set of such cards can easily be 
made. 

(b) In a second exercise with the same cards the 
children arrange like words in rows on the desks, as 
follows :— 

Rain gO 
Rain go Come 
rain go Come 

(c) Children may make the rhyme on their desks, 
following the printed rhyme on the reading chart or 
in the reading book. 

(d) The children may reconstruct the rhyme from 
memory. 

(e) Given an envelope containing all words 
learned, the children arrange words on desks accord- 
ing to initial consonant, as follows:— 

bird see 
Boy Blue sing can 
blow some corn 

(f) Arrange words on desks matching lists on the 
board or on individual cards at the desks. Where 
the reading lesson is based on the folk tale, sentences, 
and, later, paragraphs may be prepared in small 
duplicate cards for the child to build on. his desk. 

2. Magazine Pages. 

Pages from magazines may be profitably used for 
seat work in various ways. Care should be taken, 
however, that the print on such pages corresponds 


Come 


come 


in size as nearly as possible to that in the primer. 


Children are delighted at the suggestion of the 
teacher, to bring old magazines from home. 

(a) Each child, given a magazine page, may be 
asked to underline or draw circles around all the 
words he can recognize and name, and, too, all the 
words he can make out for himself by sounding. 

(b) He may hunt for the new words in the day’s 
reading lesson and underline all he finds. 

c) He may underline all words beginning with _ 
a certain letter or letters, as 6 or th; 
beginning with capital letters; 
recognizes; 


all words 
all phrases which he 
all families which he has studied in 
phonetic drills. 
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(d) The occasional use of colored pencils by the 
children gives a little variety to an exercise of this 
kind. In looking over each child’s work, if the 
teacher finds no omissions, the page may receive 
a colored star and be taken home in triumph. 

3. Sentence Building. 

Sentence building is an exercise which provides 
excellent seat employment. 

(a) Children, given manila envelopes containing 
script words from rhymes or reading lessons, make 
sentences on desks matching those written on envel- 
opes or on cards inside. 

(b) They may make sentences with printed words 
matching those written on envelopes, on cards, on 
the blackboard or reading chart, thereby construct- 
ing, themselves, a whole story. 

(c) The children, given envelopes containing all 
the words that they know, may make original 
sentences, which exercise is the beginning of first 
grade language. 

In this exercise, if the words are written on both 
sides of the small cards, begun on one side with 
a capital and on the other side with a small letter, 
many more sentences may be constructed, and the 
child learns to choose always a word beginning with 
a capital for the initial word in each sentence. 

(d) They may make original sentences from an 
envelope of printed words, each small word card 
having both forms of each word as above. 

Lists of words taught, printed on cardboard, are 
furnished by the publishers of some reading methods. 
If such cards are not procuraBle, discarded primers 
and first readers may be used. The words are cut 
from the pages and pasted on small cards. 
phrases should also be included. 

(e) Children may be given envelopes, 


Familiar 


each 


containing a picture under which is written a simple - 


story about it. The same story, in print, is also in 
the envelope, but cut up into separate words and 
phrases. The children arrange these, making the 
story. Discarded books may be utilized for this 
exercise. 

(f) Let each child have a card upon which is 
written or pasted several sentences having blanks, 
such as “Boy Blue hasa . . horn.”” The missing 


words the children supply from an accompanying 
envelope. 


4. Letter Boxes. 

Each child should be provided with a box of 
letters, printed on cardboard, which should be kept 
in the individual desks ready for a variety of seat 
work. Such word builders with a capital letter on 


one side and a small letter on the other are most 
desirable. If word builders are.not provided, large 
cards, containing many copies of the alphabet, may 
be obtained from a printer. These cards may be 


cut up and placed in envelopes or boxes, preferably 
boxes. 


Pupils may 
(a) Match letters placing them in rows on desks, 
as follows :— 


A Cc T m 
A Cc T m 
A c T m 
A Cc T m 


(b) Arrange letters in alphabetical order match- 
ing a printed alphabet card upon the desk. 

(c) Arrange capitals and small letters side by 
side, as follows:— 


Aa B b Cec Dd Ee 


(d) Make words in rhymes or reading lessons, 
matching printed lists on the desks. As soon as 
a child finishes his list he may quietly return it to 
a table or desk where there are several others, choose 
a second card, and pass to his seat again. 
this bit of freedom and relaxation. 

(e) Make words matching a list of script words 
written on the blackboard or on slips of paper or 
cardboard. 

(f) Make on desks words beginning with a certain 
letter or sound, finding such words in reading books, 
on chart, or magazine pages. 

(g) During the last half of the year make spelling 
lessons on desks, following the words written on the 
blackboard. 


He enjoys 


(h) Make the names of various objects in a large 
picture placed before them or in a small picture on 
desks, referring freely to reading books, if necessary, 
for the correct form of a word. 

(i) Arrange on desks rows of words recognized 
in reading books or on magazine pages, each row 
containing three, four, or five letters, as follows:— 


boy bird other 

the tree sheep 

run rain there 
5. Phonics. 


Children at their seats may apply the knowledge 
which they have gained in various phonic drills. 

Boxes of printed phonetic word builders contain- 
ing initial consonants and the different series or 
families studied make excellent seat work. The 
pupils arrange the little cards on the desks as 
directed. 


* 
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They may 
(a) Copy the series on the phonic chart. 
(b) Copy the written series on the blackboard. 
(c) Arrange the families, matching lists on 
cards at the desks. 
(d) Classify the words, 
arrangement, as follows:— 


b all b ed h 
r 
Ss 


making their own 


b ook 


c ook 


ide 
ide 
ide 


c all f ed 
f all 1 ed h ook 
st all N ed t ide 1 ook 

When inspecting this work it is well for the teacher 
to test the ability of the children to read the words 
which they have made. 

If a teacher is unable to procure the boxes of 
phonetic word builders, she may hektograph on 
heavy paper or oak tag the words of the different 
series studied, cut each series into words, each word 
into its two parts, and place in boxes, one set for 
each child; or she may prefer to place the words of 
a few families in envelopes, labeling each envelope 
with the names of the families inside, as all,-ed,-ide, 
-ook,-ade,-ing. Other families 


may be added to 


these as they are studied or another set of envelopes 
prepared. 
6. Copying. \ 

When the children have learned to write freely 


they may have various copying exercises. 

They may 

(a) Write familiar words found in books or on 
magazine pages, which begin with a certain letter. 

(b) Write lists of words in alphabetical order 
from reading books, as follows :— 

away 
Boy Blue 
come 
does 

(c) Write lists of words containing a certain 
number of letters—three, four, five, or more. 

(d) Write short repetition sentences the initial 
letters of which follow in the order of the alphabet 
as do the initial letters of the final words, like this:— 

A is for Apple. 
B is for Baby. 

(e) Copy the rhymes or basic stock stories 
carefully. The best papers should be saved and 
little booklets made with them. 

(f) Copy sentences written upon the blackboard. 

(g) Copy sentences from the chart or reading 
books, omitting no capitals or punctuation marks. 

(h) Write original sentences, using a list of words 
written by the teacher upon the blackboard. 
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(i) Write original stories about little pictures» 
referring freely to reading books, as grown-ups to 
a dictionary, for the correct forms of troublesome 
words. Only brightest pupils will be able to do this. 

If written exercises in phonics are desired the 
children may (a) copy each series as it is studied, 
(b) write the different series from memory, (c) write 
two or three words of the families written on the 
board by the teacher. 

7. Illustration. 


Children may illustrate the stories and rhymes in 
the reading lessons, using ‘pencils or colored crayons. 
8. Tracing. Cutting. 

(a) Children may trace around patterns of the 
objects or Mother Goose characters in different 
rhymes. Color and cut. 

(b) They may make free-hand cuttings to illus- 
trate the characters and the action in the reading 
lessons. 


Coloring. 


(c) They may carefully color and cut hektograph 
copies of characters and objects in the reading 
lessons. 

The best seat work resulting from these various 
activities at the seats may be mounted and booklets 
made which will delight the children. 

9. Modeling. 


If plasticine is procurable for seat work, children 
will enjoy modeling the various objects in the reading 
lessons. Clay may be used for this purpose. 

10. Silent Reading. 

Since silent reading is also of importance in the 
first grade and since the little child learns to read 
by reading, the best of all seat work for drill in 
reading, when he becomes able to apply inde- 
pendently the knowledge he has acquired, is silent 
reading at his seat. He may re-read the books 
previously studied. He may have access to a variety 
of interesting primers and first readers provided for 
this purpose. Some teachers have on a shelf or 
table other books including s’mply told fairy stories, 
folk lore, and nursery rhymes. These are called 
“library books”’ and only those children who make 
excellent progress in reading are allowed their use. 
Such pupils are permitted to take a library book 
home to read and that privilege is a great incentive 
to continued effort. 


Seat work in reading is to be considered an 
opportunity for drill in work previously taught and 
it should develop initiative and consciousness of 
power in order that the little child may apply his 
knowledge in successful reading. 


Report of the International Kindergarten Union Committee on 
Minimum Essentials in Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


By Annie E. Moore, Chairman, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


HIS committee has now rounded out two years 

of service. Judging by the history of progress 

in the work of the general committee of the same 
name in the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association with which we are 
co-operating, no tangible results in so new a field 
could be expected in less than two years. A glance 
at the antecedents of this committee may throw 


light on its scope and purpose, and indicate a rea- 


sonable expectation regarding its accomplishment. 

The subject of Economy of Time in Education 
has been considered by the National Council of the 
N. E. A. at intervals since 1903. In 1908 a com- 
mittee was appointed by this body to study the 
question in its bearing on elementary and secondary 
education. The full report of this committee was 
published in 1913, by the United States Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin No. 13. 

The same problem was taken up by the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A., and a 
committee on Economy of Time in Education was 
appointed at their meeting in February, 1911. Pre- 
liminary reports were made at the meetings of the 
Department in 1913 and 1914, and appear in the 
Proceedings of the N. E. A. for those years. Part 
I of their full report was published as the Four- 
teenth Year Book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education in 1915, and the second part 
was issued by the same publication as the Sixteenth 
Year Book in 1917.* 

One other link and the heredity of your com- 
mittee will be established. At the meeting of the 
Kindergarten Section of the Department of Super- 
intendence at Cincinnati in 1915, the subject of 
improvement in practice in the kindergartens was 
under discussion. Naturally the question of waste 
between the kindergarten and the primary school 
arose, and, at the close of the meeting, members of 
the National Education Association Committee on 
Economy of Time, etc., who were present suggested 
that the International Kindergarten Union appoint 


*Part I. Minimum Essentials in Elementary School Subjects — Standards and 
Current Practices. 


*Part Il. Second Report of the Committee on Minimum Essentials in Elemen- 
sary School Subjects. 


Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, III. 


a committee to co-operate with them by making a 
study of the question in our field. 
dation was acted on later. 

Examination of the reports mentioned above 
shows that the men engaged in this study have con- 
sidered the problem from two different angles. The 
National Council, in its report of 1913, dealt largely 
with the question of a possible shortening of the 
time required for the elementary school course. The 
Fourteenth and Sixteenth Year Books present very 
extensive and varied studies concerned mainly with 
elimination of waste of all kinds, to the end that 
the time spent by boys and girls in school shall be 
used to the best possible advantage. 

Your committee feels that it has merely broken 
ground in a new field, for the extensive work already 
accomplished in this line in elementary education 
offers to us only a few hints for our guidance. While 
our field is smaller in scope, it seems much more 
difficult than that with which the general committee 
of the National Education Association is dealing. 
They had at hand a number of standardized tests 
and scales for measuring the abilities of pupils and 
the efficiency of methods in elementary school 
subjects. We have few tools suited to our field of 
operation and very few people in our ranks who are 
trained to use these tools. We feel that it will 
take years of work before any group in the I. K. U. 
can feel at all prepared to make modest recommenda- 
tions as to “minimum essentials’ in kindergarten. 
We began with the problem that seemed to us of 
primary importance,—that of waste between the 
kindergarten and the first grade. It is commonly 
conceded that there is waste at this point in the school 
organization, and we have made a small beginning 
in determining the nature of this waste and in 
measuring its amount in one or two directions. 

Before proceeding to give an account of the work 
of this committee, I wish to call attention to another 
peculiar lack in our field of endeavor. One method 
which has proved very useful in studying the ques- 
tion of economy of time in the elementary school 
has been that of examining a large number of pub- 
lished courses of study for different cities, in order 


This recommen- 
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to ascertain the consensus of opinion regarding 
the suitability of subject-matter both as to kind 
and amount, for certain grades. This method has 
not been available to us by reason of the fact that 
there is almost an entire absence of printed outlines, 
programs, or courses of study for kindergartens. 

There remained then only three possible courses 
for this committee: First, to evolve some tests suited 
to our needs; second, to attempt to secure by use 
of the questionnaire, data ordinarily found in printed 
courses of study; and, third, to observe widely the 
current practice in a large number of representative 
city systems. The Arithmetical Concept Tests 
illustrate our endeavor along the first line; the 
report on literature was compiled from data secured 
through a questionnaire; and the investigation of 
opportunities for free, oral expression was conducted 
by means of direct observations. 


I 


A SERIES OF TESTS IN FUNDAMENTAL ARITHMETICAL 
CONCEPTS USED TO MEASURE THE ABILITIES 


OF KINDERGARTEN AND NON-KINDERGARTEN 


CHILDREN. 


Aims of Tests 


1. To ascertain whether children entering first 
grade who have had a year in the kindergarten are 
stronger in arithmetical concepts than children 
with no kindergarten training. 


2. If there is a difference in ability to learn 
whether it is due to difference in age. 

Belief is current among kindergartners that the 
activities of the kindergarten tend to develop cer- 
tain arithmetical abilities whether. very conscious 
work is done along that line or not. The fact that 
the children are constantly handling material for 
specific ends, that they are moving about and acting 
in groups, and that much of the manual work has 
essential mathematical elements, would seem to 
justify this expectation. If such abilities are devel- 
oped, there is apparently very little conscious 
intention on the part of the primary school to make 
use of the product and likewise very little effort 
on the part of kindergartners to ascertain the degree 
of ability attained and to report on it. Examina- 
tion of a large number of courses of study in arith- 
metic reveals only a few which make any reference 
to the acquisition made in the kindergarten. Almost 
all seem to assume that the child is absolutely a 
beginner when he enters first grade. 


These tests were not originally intended for the 
purpose to which we have applied them. They 
were begun by two students at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as a part of their work in the 
Practicum in Elementary Education, conducted 
by Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, and were intended to aid 
in locating the particular difficulties of individual 
children. When the material was put into my hands 
it represented the work of Miss Estaline Wilson 
and Miss Sue Blasingham. Dr. Hillegas turned 
these studies over to me with the permission and 
encouragement to evolve from them whatever would 
seem to meet our needs. 
eliminated, 


Certain features were 
modified, new elements 
were added, and the series was re-arranged to get 
a better grading. 

Professor Naomi Norsworthy of the Department 
of Psychology examined the tests after my revision, 
and expressed the opinion that they would prove 
useful as intelligence tests. She believed that they 
measured language ability quite as much as number 
concepts. Next the series was submitted to Dr. 
W. A. McCall of the Department of Experimental 
Education and after some consideration he advised 
that we test the tests, to see if their range would 
prove adequate, and their order approximately 
correct. Dr. McCall also gave expert assistance 
in working out a definite method of procedure in 
applying the tests. z 

We are not ready to publish these tests. Their 
use this year has revealed a number of defects which 
we expect to remedy before we apply them again 
this fall. I will merely indicate in outline form the 
nature of some of the concepts represented :-— 

Gross differentiation of size. 

Number as succession or repetition. 

Number as a collection. 

The group as a unit. 

Exact differentiation of number. 

Group carried in mind as a basis of judgment. 

Number as placed in a series. 

Number as ratio. 

One hundred and thirty-six pupils in four schools 
were tested twice, once at the beginning of the term 
for initial ability and again at the close for amount 
of improvement. The conditions for a comparative 
study of kindergarten and non-kindergarten pupils 
were found to be unsatisfactory in one school, and 
the student who made the tests in another school 
has not fully worked out the results, so at present 
I can report on only fifty-six children, twenty-eight 
kindergarten and twenty-eight non-kindergarten. 


others were 


| 
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Results of Tests 


The number of children tested is of course much 
too small to warrant any conclusions. Great care 
was exercised, however, to get homogeneous groups 
with the same general environment. Pupils tested 
were selected from four class rooms, and both kinder- 
garten and non-kindergarten boys and girls were 
taken from each class. The testing here reported 
was all done by one person. 


Table 1 


Average number of points scored and minutes 
required :— 


Kindergarten children Non-kindergarten children 


1917 1917 1917 1917 
Feb. 24-28 May 8-13 Feb. 24-28 May 8-13 
Test 1 Test 2 Test 1 Test 2 
Points 14.3 19 11.8 16.2 
Time 16.3 15 15.3 15 


Table 1 shows that the kindergarten children 
made a higher score in the initial test. Improvement 
in the two groups is almost the same. The non-kin- 
dergarten group required on the average one minute 
less time in the initial test. Time required for the 
second test was identical for the two groups. 

Might this higher score be due to some other in- 
fluence than kindergarten training, such as sex or 
age? As to sex, the following table shows that the 
girls were superior in both groups. But as there 
were an equal number of girls in the two groups they 
would tend to raise the scores‘equally. 


Table 2 


Separate scores of girls and boys in points and 
time :-— 


Kindergarten children Non-kindergarten children 


Test 1 Test 2 Test 1 Test 2 
Girls 
Points 17 , 20.8 13.9 17.4 
Time 15.1 15.7 14.8 16.4 
Boys 
Points 13.1 18.2 10.9 15.7 
Time 16.3 15.2 15.6 14.5 


Has age an influence on the score? Do the older 
children make a higher score than the younger? 
If so, is the average age of kindergarten children 
higher than that of the non-kindergarten? 


Table 3 


Median score of children below 6 years, 3 months, 
and children 6 years, 3 months, or over, in points 
and time:— 


Kindergarten children Non-kindergarten children 
Below 6 years, 3 months. 


Points Time Points Time 
13 17 11 16 
6 years, 3 months, or over. 
15.5 16 11 15 


Table 3 shows that the older kindergarten chil- 
dren do make a higher score both in points and time. 
The non-kindergarten children show a slightly higher 
score in time only. 

Table 4 

Average age of children :— 

Kindergarten children Non-kindergarten children 
6 years, 2.3 months 6 years, 3.8 months 

Table 4 shows that the kindergarten pupils are 
slightly younger than the non-kindergarten, there- 
fore the age influence has not operated in their 
favor. 

II 
Literature in Kindergarten and First Grade 


Three members of your committee undertook to 
make a comparative study of the literature used 
in kindergartens and first grades with a view to ascer- 
taining the amount of duplication which occurs and 
the degree of progression which is secured in that 
subject. Mrs. Alice O’Grady Moulton, Miss Caro- 
line Aborn, and Miss Anna Devereaux formed the 
group responsible for this study. The following 
report was prepared by Mrs. Moulton :— 


Results of Questionnaire on Literature Used in 
Kindergarten and First Grade 

Plan followed: A set of questions was sent to six 
cities; one sheet to each of six kindergarten teachers, 
and one set to each of six first grade teachers in each 
city. Answers were -not received from all these. 
Forty answers were received. The replies were 
tabulated with the following results :— 


The questions fell into three groups:— 

1. What literary material is used in kindergarten 
and first grade? 

2. How much freedom does the teacher use in 
selection? 

3. Methods of using literature. 

The other members of the committee, Miss 
Aborn of Boston and Miss Devereaux of Wellesley, 
were to do the same thing, and we were to combine 
our results. Miss Devereaux has sent no report and 
Miss Aborn did not consider the results she obtained 
trustworthy. Therefore, what I send is the tabu- 
lation of only a small group, and I do not consider 
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the results sufficient to base much on in the way of 
conclusions. 


1. Literature used in the Kindergarten:— 
Every kindergarten teacher used nursery rhymes. 
All encourage language éxpression through talks. 
All tell stories to the children and teach them 
short verses, stories, and finger plays. 
Twenty papers contained lists of stories used, 
folk tales and nursery tales with a few fairy tales. 
From fifteen to thirty-six stories are familiar 
to the children ina year’s work; from ten to twenty- 
five verses. 
2. Plan of Selection:— 


All answers indicated a plan of selection by the 
teachers, seven because of a yearly plan, twelve 
because of literary value, five kecause they provided 
good material for dramatization. All chose with some 
reference to English, such 
included, dramatic form, etc. 


as, good vocabulary 


All had in mind the 
interests of the children and the value of repetition 
involved. 


3. Methods:— 


In kindergarten the reports show in every case 
a method that is somewhat free. Retelling of stories 
was encouraged, but not demanded. Dramatiza- 
tion was used but only when asked for. 

Seven mentioned correcting the children’s Eng- 
lish. 

Twelve used drill in teaching verses. 

Three related the work to the work in the First 
Reader. 

Six commented on the suggestion, but had never 
heard of it being done. 

1. Literature used in First Grade:— 

All first grade teachers, but one, used nursery 
rhymes. Five used them only for the first three 
; All who had kindergarten children used 
the rhymes because the children knew them. Out 
of seventeen, twelve mentioned conversation, but 
placed less emphasis on it than the kindergarten 
teacher. All told stories and taught verses. 

2. Plan of Selection:— 


In every case, but two,—whatever gave the best 
material for teaching reading. Other reasons for 
choice were: Language, Vocabulary, Concentration, 
Power to find Words, Rhythmic Sounds. 

The outline furnished by the Board supplies the 
names of stories to be learned. Four received lists 
from the kindergarten. All keep a list of stories and 
verses used throughout the year’s work. 


months. 


3. Method:— 


All emphasize retelling of stories for concen- 
tration and vocabulary rather than appreciation, 
and all emphasize dramatization of story material. 

Less emphasis on verse than in the kindergarten. 

There are several features of especial interest in 
the above report. 

It shows the great difficulty encountered in 
attempting to secure data by means of the question- 
naire, and yet what other course is open when printed 
outlines are not available? Your committee con- 
sidered that literature would be the least difficult 
of all subjects to study in this way, as the continuity 
between kindergarten and first grade is clearer in 
literature than in most subjects common to both. 

The fact that all the kindergarten teachers and 
all first grade teachers Kut one advocate the use of 
nursery rhymes shows great consonance of opinion 
on this point. 

All but two of the first grade teachers stated 
that in their selection of literature they chose ‘‘What- 
ever gave the best material for teaching reading.”’ 
This tends to confirm a prevalent suspicion that 
the values peculiar to literature are very commonly 
subordinated to the technique of teaching beginning 
reading. 

There is some ground for encouragement in the 
fact that six kindergarten teachers send to the first 
grade teacher a list of stories used, and four first 
grade teachers speak of receiving such lists. 


III 
The Use of Free, Oral Expression in First Grade 


It is an undebatable fact that improvement in any 
acquired ability is dependent upon practice of the 
right sort. Equally axiomatic is the psychological 
principle that that practice is most effective and 
economical which conforms most closely to the use to 
which the ability is to be put. 

Every one knows that normal children make 
remarkable progress in the mastery of their mother 
tongue during the pre-school period. This mastery 
is attained through the abundant and free use of 
speech in purposeful and significant ways. Children 
use language as do adults in a dynamic way;—they 
wish to influence the behavior of others, to get 
things done, and to enter into more intimate social 
relations with other people. Dr. Dewey offers a 
clear discussion of this question in How We Think. 
Children talk constantly and hear others talk about 
interesting objects and experiences. During the 
greater part of the day most children can secure an 
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audience of one or more who will attend to what 
they say and respond in some manner. Should 
not the school make extensive use of a procedure 
in language development which has proved so suc- 
cessful in the pre-school period? : 

One result of kindergarten training which is 
most widely recognized is that of increased language 
ability, particularly among the children of illiterate 
or non-English speaking parents. In the kinder- 
garten, language is used in much the same way that 
it is employed in the home and in the outside world. 
That is, a fair degree of freedom is usually permitted, 
conversation is frequent and tends to center about 
objects and experiences of immediate and personal 
interest. Few tests have been made to show the 
improvement of kindergarten pupils in language abil- 
ity and nothing of this nature has been published so 
far as I know. 

We know, however, that the kind of exercise which 
prevails outside of school, and which we believe pre- 
vails in kindergartens, is, in a general way, warmly 
advocated for primary grades in almost every 
recently published course of study for English in 
schools of our leading cities. This shows that 
abundant practice in free, natural, oral expression has 
the sanction theoretically of large numbers of com- 
petent people who are directing our schools. 

It has been our purpose to ascertain to what 
extent actual present-day practice in first grade 
conforms in the following particulars to the declared 
theory :— 


The amount of time devoted to free, oral expres- 
sion. 


The amount of time-devoted to formal language 
exercises. 


The number of children who speak in a natural, 
spontaneous manner. 


The method of investigation employed has been 
to have competent people make a large number of 
direct observations in beginning first grades. These 
observations were made in eleven different cities 
widely scattered as to location and varying in size. 

Two cities have a population under 100,000. 

Two cities have a population between 100,000 and 
200,000. 


Three cities have a population between 200,000 
and 400,000. 


Three cities have a population between 400,000 
and 600,000. 

One city has a population above 600,000. 

The only factor. which determined the selection 
of these cities was our ability to find people who 
could make the observations. We took every city 
in which we could get the work done. 

The people who made the observations were well 
qualified to collect such data. In only one case 
was the investigation conducted by any one having 
direct or personal interest in the quality of the work 
observed. Much of it has been done by mature 
students in departments of education in colleges 
and universities. The class room teachers under- 
stood that visitors desired to see the ordinary daily 
program. Table 1 shows that the observations 
averaged more than two consecutive hours. They 
were made at various times in the day. The schools 
visited were usually selected at random, though 
sometimes they were named by superintendent or 
supervisor as being representative. 

Free, oral expression was defined as including the 
following :— 

Any questions which the children ask on any 
subject and in any connection. 

Any remarks which the children make on ‘any sub- 
ject in any connection. 


Table No. I 
Length Time Time Average Per cent Average time 
City No. of Pupils of Observation, given No. of formal length time Per cent F. O. E. per 
Observations Present hours to F. O. E. Pu. Sp. English, of Observation Yr. O. 2. Pu. Sp. Pupil 
minutes minutes 
No. 1 12 521 24 137 112 228 2h. 9 214 £2 nt 
No. 2 13 411 31} 95 66 123 2 h. 27 m. 5 16 1.4 m. 
No. 3 12 447 26 30 109 73 2 h. 10 m. 14 24 .27 m. 
No. 4 10 471 254 40 53 15 2h. 33 m. 2% 114 75m 
No. 5 11 384 233 188 132 453 2h. 9m. 13: 34 1.4 m 
No. 6 8 268 173 33 177 156 2h. 13 m. 3 65 18 m 
No. 7 13 437 28 64 69 470 Zh... Sa. 34 15% .92 m 
No. 8 9 275 122 41 60 184 1h. 24 m. 53 22 .69 m 
No. 9 10 389 23 199 102 155 2h. 18 m. 143 2) 1.95 m 
No. 10 8 258 152 165 137 25 1 h. 58 m. 174 53 1.2 m 
No. 11 10 353 194 5 22 63 1h. 57 m. 2 (.004) 6} 22m 
Totals 116 4214 247% h 997 m.or 1039 1945 m. or 
and 16h. 37 m. 32 h. 25 m. 
Averages 36} 9. 2h. 8m. or 2.13 h. 65% 25% 92 m 
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Dramatization, provided it is evident that pupils 
have some opportunity to originate the spoken 
parts, or to use their own words. 

Story reproduction, provided it is evident that 
pupils are not required to give a memorized, verbatim 
rendering. 

This is a generous definition of the term, and, 
in addition, visitors were instructed, when in serious 
doubt as to whether certain expression should be 
classed as ‘‘free’’ or ‘‘formal,’’ to record it as ‘‘free.”’ 


Explanation of table: 
oral expression. 

Reading across the page: In City No. 1, for exam- 
ple, 12 observations were made. Total number of 
pupils present in the 12 class rooms, 521. Total 
number of hours spent in observation, 24. Total 
amount of time given to free, oral expression, 137 
minutes. Total number of pupils who spoke in this 
manner, 112. Total amount of time given to formal 
English, 228 minutes. Average length of observa- 
tions, 2 hours. Percentage of time given to free, oral 
expression, 9%. Percentage of pupils who spoke in 
that manner, 214%. Average length of time for 
free, oral expression for each child who spoke, 1.2 
minutes. 


F. O. E. stands for free, 


Reading across the line of totals and averages: 
Total number of class rooms visited, 116. Total 
number of pupils present, 4,214. Average number 
of pupils present, 363%. Total number of pupils 
who spoke freely (F.O.E.), 1,039. Average number 
of pupils who spoke freely, 9 minus. -Average time 


Time 


occupied by each child who spoke, .96 minutes. 
About 25% of the children spoke or 1 in 4, but note 
the short time each one had,—less than a minute. 

Medians obtained from above table: Median 
length of observations, 2 hours plus. Median 
number of pupils who spoke (F.O.E.), 5 to 10. 
Median length of F. O. E. periods, 5 minutes minus. 

I am sure that the data contained in the column 
dealing with amount of time given to formal English 
is inaccurate. I defined very clearly what was meant 
by free, oral expression, but did not make a similar 
statement as to what should be considered formal 
English. Therefore, different observers included 
different exercises under the latter head. For this 
reason I have done nothing with the data on formal 
English. 

Figure II shows the distribution of time devoted 
to F. O. E. in 116 first grade class rooms in 11 cities. 
The average length of the observations was 2 hours 
plus. 

In 39 cases there was no F. O. E. In 32 cases 
from % minute to 5 minutes were devoted to F.O. E. 
In 71 out of 116 cases, therefore, 5 minutes or less 
were devoted to F. O. E. In like manner read and 
interpret other items in the columns headed J7ime 
and No. of Observations. In 1 observation 70 minutes 
were devoted toF.O.E. In 1 observation 90 minutes 
were devoted to F.O.E. The median length of F. O. 
E. periods is less than 5 minutes, as stated above. 
A finer analysis of the time-table would be required 


to show just how much less than 5 minutes the cen- 
tral tendency is. 


No. of 
85-90 ave 1 
65-70 1 
10-15 PTT tia | 14 
0-5 32 
0 39 
116 


Figure II 


Distribution of pericds for F. O. E. according to Length of Time 
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This evidence is rather startling and an examina- 
tion of the individual reports of the separate cities 
does not lessen the impression. 

Figures III, IV, and V are intended to show in 
time space the relative amount of free, oral expres- 
sion. Three cities numbered 11, 2, and 5 in Table 
1 were selected to illustrate this point. 


Figure III 
Time space in city No. 11 
Figure III represents city No. 11, which gave 
the slowest percentage of time to F. O. E.,—only 
% of, 1% (.004). The entire space in the figure 
stands for 19% hours of observation. 
equals 5 minutes. 


Each square 
A total of 5 minutes of F. O. E. 
was recorded in this city and is represented by the 
single dark square. 


Figure IV 
Time space in city No. 2 


Figure IV represents city No. 2, which stands 
midway in the scale as regards percentage of time 
given to F. O. E..—5% minus. 
stands for 3173 hours of observation. A total of 
95 minutes of F. O. E. was recorded and is repre- 
sented by the dark space of 19 squares. 


The entire space , 


Figure V 


. Time space in city No. 5 


Figure V represents city No. 5, which stands third 
from highest in percentage of time given to F. O. E. 
It can be interpreted according to explanation given 
for Figures III and IV. 


Probable Criticisms of this Investigation 


1. The separate observations were too short. 
The visitor may have just missed the free, oral 
expression. 

Answer. The visits were made at different hours 
in the day. Records in visits lasting three hours or 
more do not show a higher precentage of F. O. E. 
than in visits of two hours or less. 

2. The total amount of observation is not suf- 
ficient to reveal accurately the amount of any given 
activity in the schools. 

Answer. We do not claim that our results are 
accurate in this sense. It is reasonable to believe, 
however, that the data obtained from 248 hours of 
observation carefully administered reveal a marked 
tendency. This tendency is clearly toward silence in 
primary grades. 

This investigation is to be continued and will 
be reported on again. Several questions are suggested 
by the results so far obtained. 

How much silence can we afford to have if the 
children are to learn to use English fluently, intelli- 
gently, and correctly? 

Why and how can one school system give 171%2% 
of time to a certain kind of activity when 
another gives only 2 of 1% of time to the same 
activity? 

Would tests of language ability show higher 
power among the children of one system of schools 
than among those of the other? ; 
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What proportion of time is given in the kinder- 
garten to free, oral expression? Is the percentage 
as high as we are inclined to assume it to be? 

We hope next year to begin gathering data in 
answer to the last two questions. Although this 
committee has been at work only two years our 
experience has been sufficient to establish one thing. 
It is useless to attempt to carry on complicated 
investigations by means of correspondence which 
aims at enlisting each member of the committee in 
the same line of effort, focusing toward one center. 


Several separate lines of work should be conducted 
by different members. Your chairman agrees fully 
with Mr. H. B. Wilson, chairman of the committee 
on Minimum Essentials in the N. E. A., when he says 
in the N. E. A. Report for 1914, that the only 
practicable method of conducting such work is: 
‘To secure the co-operation of a number of investi- 
gators each undertaking some study with a view to a 
future report on some significant phase of the general 
problem of economy of time in public school educa- 
tion.” 
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Games for Kindergarten and First Grade 


By Emma Walling, Miriam McAuliff, Kindergartners, and Julia G. Cleary, First Grade Teacher, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


I 
Observation Game 
As PLAYED IN KINDERGARTEN 

Material—Toys, as, a dog, kitty, rabbit, box, 
doll, basket, etc. 

Place toys in a row on the blackboard ledge or 
on the floor. Let the children look at the toys, then 
go tosleep. Name a child, ‘A mischievous brownie,” 
and send him to change the arrangement of toys. 
At a given signal from the brownie have the children 
awaken. The brownie then chooses a child who is to 
place toys, or objects, in their proper order. 

As ADAPTED TO 1B 

The toys are placed as told above, but above each 
toy write its name. Now, when children awaken they 
will find the toy ‘‘kitty’’ underneath the word 
“rabbit’”’ and so on. Children are now guided by 
their knowledge of words in arranging the toys. 
When all the animals or objects are ‘“‘at home”’ again 
the children applaud, by clapping softly. Sometimes 
have only one child sleep instead of the class. For 
variety have the printed words on cards placed on the 
right side of toys. Then have the children change 
cards instead of toys. 

II 
Color Game 
As PLAYED IN KINDERGARTEN 

Material—Squares of red, orange, yellow, blue, 
green, and white paper. 

Teacher chooses two children. One child hides 
his eyes while the teacher pins a colored square on the 


other child’s back, after first showing colored square 
to the class. Ata given signal the child awakens and 
tries to discover the color that the teacher pinned on 
the other child’s back. The two children face each 
other and it is only by being quick and wary that 
the child gets a chance to see it. But if he does, and 
announces it to the class correctly, the class clap 
softly. 
As ADAPTED TO 1B 


Use words instead of colors. 


III 
Pointing Game 
As PLAYED IN KINDERGARTEN 

Teacher touches two objects in the room. The 
children observe and then teacher calls upon some 
child, who touches the two objects in the order in 
which they were touched. If child does it correctly, 
he is permitted to touch two more objects and call 
upon another child, who is to touch the four objects 
and add two more. Continue until about ten objects 
are touched. 

As ADAPTED TO 1B 

The same as above, only have children touch 
words instead of objects. Have children say words as 
they point to them. 

IV 
Ear Training Game 
As PLAYED IN KINDERGARTEN 

Ask two or three pupils to turn their backs and 
others to speak; as, ‘‘Good morning’’; ‘‘ How do you 
do?” “It snowed yesterday,” etc. Pupils havirig 
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their backs turned are to tell who spoke and what was 
said. 
As ADAPTED TO 1B 
Have children read from slips of paper or from 
primers, instead of saying anything they please. 
Vv 
Spin the Platter 
As PLAYED IN KINDERGARTEN 
Teacher chooses a child to spin the platter 
and call the name of some child in the class. The 
child whose name is called responds by catching the 
platter while it is still spinning, and in turn spins it 
again and calls the name of some other child. 
tinue as long as time permits. 
As ADAPTED TO 1B 


Give each child a word card and instead of call- 
ing names of children call the word on the card. 


Con- 
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The child who has word responds as above and gives 
his card to the child who called it. In this way the 
children are constantly changing words. ; 


VI 
Race 
As PLAYED IN KINDERGARTEN 
Place two chairs on the right side of the room 
and two chairs on the left side of the room. On each 
of the two chairs on the left side, place three bean 
bags. Select two children torunarace. Have them 
start at a given signal and run with the bags, one at 
a time, and place them on chairs on the opposite side 
of the room. The child who gets all the bags on 
opposite chair first is the, winner. 
As ADAPTED TO 1B 


The same as above only place words instead of 
bean bags on chairs. 
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The Prince’s Happiness 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


HEN Prince Halbert was six years old he 
decided to go away from the castle for a 
day’s journey all by himself. 

It was very strange indeed that the Prince should 
want to do this. It seemed as if the entire castle 
was thinking of nothing but the happiness of the 
little Prince. He had several ponies, and a small 
automobile, and one room full of toys, and another 
room full of picture books, and another room full 
of games. There were certain of the pages called to 
play with the Prince and they always allowed him to 
beat them in races or whatever game he chose. 
Prince Halbert should have been the happiest boy 
in the whole kingdom, but he was not. Nothing 
seemed very much fun to him. 

One day a new page came to play and although 
he tried very hard to please the Prince, his eyes 
continually turned toward the high castle walls. 


“Don’t you like it here, boy?’ Prince Halbert 
asked. 


Note: A story is the surest medium for making a particular 
line of conduct active in the life of a little child. A series of stories 
written with this fact in mind will present those particular phases of 
child activity which we wish to emphasize during the year. This 
one, for September, carries the thought of industry as it comes to a 
child through his first school experiences. 


“Oh, yes, your Highness!”’ the page said, very 
much frightened, “‘but—’’ 

“But what?” asked the Prince. “Tell me! 
What. were you looking toward, and why do you 
seem lonesome?”’ 

“It is September, your Highness,” the page said, 
‘“‘and if I had not been sent here I should have been 
at the Sign of the Bell to-day with all the other boys.”’ 

‘What is the Sign of the Bell?”’ the Prince asked. 

‘‘Oh, your Highness would need to go there to 
find out,”’ said the page. ‘‘There are many, many 
children there, and they are busy all day long doing 
so many things together.” 

“Playing?” asked the Prince. 

“Oh, no, your Highness,” the page laughed. 
“Not playing; but now we must play, for that is 
what I am to help you to do.” 

So the Prince played awhile but suddenly he 
slipped away from the page. He crept behind the 
trees and under the bushes of the castle garden until 
he came to the great gate. No one saw him as he 
slipped out. There he was outside where he had 
never been before. 

The streets were full of children, all carrying bags, 
and all hurrying in the same direction. 
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“Stop! 
Prince, 


I want to speak to you,” called the 
for he wished to ask them to tell him the 
way to that strange, pleasant place, the Sign of the 
Bell, but not a child could he persuade to wait. 
Some of them stopped at the bake shop and bought 
buns which they put in their bags, so Prince Halbert 
went also into the bake shop. 

“Can you show me the way to the Sign of the 
Bell?”’ he asked the baker who stooé behind his 
counter of rolls and loaves and little round cakes. 

The baker shook his head. 


““I am quite too busy,” he said. “I must bake 
buns for the lunches of the children who go there. 
Perhaps the watchmaker who has a shop just down 
the street can show you the way.’ 

The Prince went down the street in the direction 
the baker had pointed and he came to the shop of the 
watchmaker. He sat in the midst of clocks and 
wires and tools, with his bench covered with watches, 
big and small. There was such a sound of ticking as 
the little Prince had never heard in all his life, for 
every clock and every watch was busy about its own 
business. 

“Can you show me the way to the Sign of the 
Bell?”’ the Prince asked the watchmaker. ‘‘The 
baker is too busy baking buns for the children who 
go there, but he sent me to you.”’ 

The watchmaker shook his head. 

“I, too, am busy,’” he said. ‘I must keep all 
the watches in order so that no child who goes there 
will be late. Perhaps the shopkeeper at the end of 
the street could show you the way. 

The Prince went out of the watchmaker’s and 
hurried down to the end of the street to a little shop 
that he saw there. In all his life the Prince had never 
seen so delightful a shop. It was full of things that 
no one had ever given him and of which he did not 
know the uses. There were books with clean, white 
pages with not a mark of any kind on one. There 
were little carved wood boxes that opened to show 
nicely sharpened pencils and shining pens. There 
were knives like those the foresters in the castle 
grounds used, but smaller. 
all the colors of the rainbow, 
seen on'y artists use. 
more boxes 


There were crayons of 
such as the Prince had 
The shopkeeper was putting 
for the children had 


The Prince spoke to 


in his window 
bought some as they passed. 
him. 

“Can you show me the way to the Sign of the 
Bell?”’ he asked. ‘‘The baker is too busy baking 
buns for the children who go there, and the watch- 


maker is fixing the watches so the children will not 
be late, but he sent me to you.” 

“‘T, also, am busy,”’ said the shopkeeper. “I must 
stay here in my shop and sell all that the children 
need to use there. But you might ask the policeman 


“outside at the crossing. He knows every road for 


miles around.”’ 


>So the little Prince went outside to the street 
crossing where a policeman, as tall as a giant, and 
dressed in a fine blue uniform, was watching to see 
that no horses or automobiles ran over the children. 
The Prince spoke to him. 

you show me the way to the Sign of the 
Bell?’”’ he asked. ‘‘The baker is too busy baking 
buns for the children who go there, and the watch- 
maker is fixing the watches so that no child will be 
late. The shopkeeper must stay in his shop to sell 
them the things they need.” 

“T am too busy keeping the way safe for the 
children who go to the Sign of the Bell, but cross 
here, and follow the call of the bell. 
hear it ringing?’’ the policeman said. 

Yes, the little Prince could hear the clear tones 
of a bell. He crossed the street. He ran as fast as 
he could in the direction it called. The bell grew 
louder and louder. Now he could see the other 
children in front of him, all following the bell and 
going through the doorway of a great stone building. 
Prince Halbert looked inside. 

How pleasant and quiet it was! Each child sat 
in his own place with a carved wood box like those 
at the shopkeeper’s, and with a book of clean white 
pages upon which he would make his own pictures 
and write his own stories. The Prince was about 
to step across the threshold when he heard a great 
hubbub out in the street. 

‘‘Here he is! Here is Prince Halbert!’’ cried the 
courtiers and soldiers, led by the page who had seen 
him last. They had come to take the Prince back 
to the castle, but they stopped, surprised, to see his 
shining eyes. 


Don’t you 


“| want to go in!” he said. ‘I want to have 
a bun for my lunch and a watch to keep me from 
being late. I want a box with a pencil and a pen, 
and a blank book, and some colored crayons!”’ 

‘“‘His Highness wants to go to school!”’ said the 
courtiers in amazement. 


‘And I want to go with him!” cried the page. 

So the two, the Prince and his page, went inside 
and took their places with the other children, and 
they came to school together every day. 
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Folk Songs and Folk Music 


It gives the editor of the Music Department much pleasure to present this season to the readers of the 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE a series of folk songs and bits of folk music. The simple form 
marked by frequent repetitions, the directness, the wholesome sincerity of sentiment, the genuine vitality, 
which characterize the folk song make it specially suited for children’s use, and more and more its value 
in this respect is coming to be recognized. The editor has long maintained that the spirit of. the folk song 
is closely akin to the spirit of childhood, and that those composers who have been most successful in 
children’s work have drunk most deeply at this spring, whence even the great composers have not disdained 
to draw inspiration. 

The folk songs may be sung unaccompanied; but a piano part is added for use when desired. 


WHAT THE SEASONS BRING 
A SONG FOR ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


GERTRUDE Maynarp Old German Folk Song 
. What does Au-tumn bring me,— Gold - en Au-tumn bring me? Ro - sy ap- ples, 
What does Win -ter bring me, Frost - y Win -ter bring me? Snow and ice and 
3. What does Springtime bring me,— Love - lySpring-time bring me? Lit - tle vio - lets 
- What doesSum-mer bring me,— Hap - py Sum-mer bring me? Bees that hum a - 
| | | 
| 


oh so sweet, Peach-es, plums and grapes to eat. This does Au-tumn bring me. 
jol - ly fun, Christ-mas joy for ev - ‘ry one. This does Win- ter bring me. 
in the grass, Rob- in sing - ing as [ pass. This doesSpringtime bring me. 


mone the flow’rs, Play through all the sun - ny hours. This does Sum-mer bring me. 


| 
2. 
All rights reserved. 
LITTLE SWING SONG 
( See music above ) 
Swinging all together, 
In the bright blue weather, - 


See the children in a row 
Swaying lightly to and fro, 
Swinging all together! 
G. M. 
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Tue Doc—Cut from}white drawing paper and color brown or cut from brown construction paper 
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Forty Songs 


Suitable for Use in 


. Winds of Evening, where are you going?—Modern 28 
Music Series, Book II. 

. Wake, Viol and Flute—Modern Music Series, 
Book II. 

. Underneath a Spreading Tree—Modern Music 
Series, Book I. 

. With his Bow and Arrow—Modern Music Series, 
Book I. 

. Upon the Mountain High—Modern Music Series, 
300k I. 

.O tell me, Happy Shepherd Boy—Teachers’ 
Material, C. B. Cady. 

. Lady Moon, Lady Moon—Teachers’ Material, C. 
B. Cady. 

. Ring, Ring—Teachers’ Material, C. B. Cady. 

. Came down a Dove to my Window—Folk Songs 
for Ten Fingers, C. B. Cady. 

. Cuckoo, Cuckoo—Folk Songs for Ten Fingers, C. 
B. Cady. 

. Make Hay by the Neckar—F¥olk Songs for Ten 
Fingers, C. B. Cady. 

. Robin, Goodbye—Folk Songs for Ten Fingers, C. 
B. Cady. 

. All the Birds have come again—Folk Songs for 
Ten Fingers, C. B. Cady. 

. Up yonder on the Mountain—Fifty Songs for 
Children, Reinecke. 

. In the Sky of Evening—Fifty Songs for Children, 
Reinecke. 

. Sleep, Dolly, Sleep—F¥ifty Songs for Children, 
Reinecke. 

. 'Tis Raining, 
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‘tis Raining—Fifty Songs for 
Children, Reinecke. 


. May—(Old_ English), 
Course, Book I. 

. O come, Little Children—Eleanor Smith Music | 
Course, Book I. 

. Summer Winds—(Bohemian), 
Music Course, Book I. 

. How many Miles to Boston Town—(Game Song), 
Primary Melodies, Newton. 

. I know where the River flows—Primary Melodies, 
Newton. 

. Mischievous Brownies—Primary Melodies, New- 
ton. 

. Song of the Eskimo—Primary Melodies, Newton. 
. Mistress Mary—Mother Goose, Elliott. 

. Nineteen Birds—Mother Goose, Elliott. 

. Sleep, My Saviour, Sleepb—Parish Choir Book. 


Se cted 


Eleanor Smith Music 


Eleanor Smith 


Kindergarten 


. Come, Rock His Cradle Lowly—Cowley Carol 
Book. 

. Down ina Thorny Forest Glade—Children’s Songs 
and How to Sing Them. Ed. by Wm. L. 
Tomlins. 

. Little Boy Blue—(Gilchrist), Children’s Songs and 
How to Sing Them. Ed. by Wm. L. Tomlins. 


31. Apple Harvest—(French), Modern Music Series. 
32. Frosty Elves—(Bohemian), Eleanor Smith Music 


Course. 
. Now the Sun is Sinking—The Beginner’s Book, 
Eleanor Smith. 
. The Laughing Rill—The Beginner’s Book, Elea- 
nor Smith. 
. God's Care of All Things—Song Stories for Kin- 
dergarten, Mildred Hill and Patty Hill. 
. Pretty Passenger—Song Primer, A. Bentley. 
. The Shepherd Moon—Song Primer, A. Bentley. 
. Going to London—(Arthur Foote), St. Nicholas 
Song Book. 
. Whenever a Little Child is Born—(Stanley), St. 
Nicholas Song Book. 
. Un, deux, trois, Voyez comme on danse—French ° 
Folk Tunes, harmonized by Gabriel Pierne. 
Peace of Night—Gerritt Smith. 
Rain Song—Gerritt Smith. 
Toyman of Nuremberg—Gerritt Smith. 
The Barley Brownie—Gerritt Smith. 
Doll’s Cradle Song—Gerritt Smith. 
Le Paradis—French Folk Songs. 
A la Venue de Noel—French Folk Songs. 
Je suis le maitre de la Grange—French Folk Songs. 
La Belle est au jardin d’amour—French Folk 
Songs. 
La Monaco—French Folk Songs. 
Robin in ’aime—French Folk Songs. 
List of Music for Piano 
Minuet in G minor—Bach. 
Minuet in G major—Bach. 
Musetite in D—Bach. 
Gavotte in G, from French Suite—Bach. 
The Lark—Tschaikowsky. 
Birdling—Grieg. 
Rider, Op. 68—Schumann. 
Blind Man’s Buff—Schumann: 
Hobby Horse—Schumann. 
The Elves, Op. 124—Schumann. 
The Little Shepherd—De Bussy. 


I. U. Committee on Music. 
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National Council of Primary Education 


Greeting: 

These troublous times which are rousing to action 
every loyal citizen are also laying bare our unpre- 
paredness, not only for war but for the highest 
efficiency at any time. The children now in the 
primary schools will have no part in the present war 
except to suffer from its privations, but they will, 
in all probability, be called unusually early to the 
responsibilities of adult life, to take the places of 
elder brothers, now at the front, who if they come 
back at all, may return incapacitated for many 
forms of work. <A great service may be rendered by 
primary teachers through earnest efforts to protect 
the children to the fullest possible extent from 
unnecessary privations and to prepare them as fully 
as possible for the great responsibilities which will 
be theirs after the war is over. 

Recent statistics show that out of 11,012 appli- 
cants for service in the Marine Hospital Corps, 
only 316, less than three per cent, were able to pass 
the physical examination. These records, in both 
Europe and America, also show that the degree of 
unfitness corresponds directly to the number of years 
spent in school. These figures are humiliating proof 
that whatever the schools may have accomplished in 
raising intellectual standards, they have at the same 
time increased the tendency to round shoulders, 
poor eyesight, and other physical defects. 

In addition to this condition, efforts are already 
being made by greedy corporations to make the war 
an excuse for relaxing the enforcement of laws 
regulating child labor and compulsory school at- 
tendance. Bulletins have recently been issued by 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor which point out mistakes made in 
England and France in the early days of the war 
and their present efforts to safeguard the welfare of 
the children. In these countries it has been found 
that the lowering of labor standards by allowing 
a longer period of work and by permitting children 
to do too much and too heavy work has defeated its 
own end and lowered the quantity and quality of the 
output, to say nothing of the physical deterioration 
on the part of the workers. Both countries are now 
enacting more stringent labor laws than were in force 
before the war began. It will be inexcusable, if in 
this country we fail to profit by their experience. 
On the other hand, we should use every effort to 
make use of the awakened conscience of our people 
to bring about needed reforms and raise rather than 
lower our standards in child welfare. 

In view of these conditions, the service to be 
rendered by members of the Primary Council, 
though seemingly of small immediate value, may be 
of far-reaching influence. It behooves us to redouble 


our insistence upon a greater use of wholesome 
activities, to the end that school life may help, not 
hinder, in the development of strong bodies. It 
behooves us to use our influence in every legitimate 
way, to secure the co-operation of parents in placing 
first emphasis in the school upon the development 
of strong healthy bodies. 

The great majority of our citizens will stand 
determinedly against abuse of the children if only 
they are aroused to a full appreciation of the situation. 
But all too often, the very active minority is able to 
carry its point through the indifference of a sleepy 
majority. It is therefore imperative that we awaken 
to a full appreciation of our responsibility for public 
opinion. The bulletins above referred to can be 
obtained on request from Julia Lathrop, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau. The facts they set forth should 
be given publicity and used to counteract as far as 
possible the newspaper items which tend to influence 
public opinion in the opposite direction. 

The war will inevitably leave in its train many 
new problems to be settled by the oncoming genera- 
tion. Never was it more imperative that we look 
far into the future and strive to establish firmly the 
highest ideals. In the stress of war emergencies and 
the necessary readjustment of opinions, it is easy to 
let prejudice lower ideals, yet in the settlement of 
the big problems before us it is of the highest im- 
portance that right ideals control. The big funda- 
mental principles of personal righteousness and 
brotherly kindness operate in the daily intercourse 
of little children as well as in the affairs of nations 
and it is possible to establish right ideals through 
plays and games. We may learn about children of 
other lands only as queer folks, having different ways 
much less desirable than our own, worthy only to be 
laughed at; or we may emphasize the admirable 
qualities to be found in every people and find in them 
suggestions for our own improvement. Our ideal 
of patriotism may be only vainglorious boasting or it 
may include a consciousness of weakness and 
a determined willingness to help in every effort for 
personal or public uplift. 

Right ideals in these matters are more important 
than a mastery of the three R’s, though emphasis 
upon them in no way endangers the three R’s. Many 
children receive in school their only suggestions 
toward higher ideals. In some instances the school 
must combat positive teaching of a wrong sort in 
the home. It is easy to undervalue the importance 
of this part of the teaching of little children and lose 
sight of it in the routine detail of numbers and 
phonetics, but as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined 
and the teacher’s influence is often greater than she 
knows. May we not individually and collectively 
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as members of the National Council of Primary 
Education give serious thought to these problems 
and find here one more place in which we may do 
our bit of patrigtic service. 

ELLA VICTORIA DOBBs. 


Reports of Progress 


A FEATURE, perhaps the feature, of the recent 
meeting of the International Kindergarten Union 
in Boston, was a mass meeting of primary and 
kindergarten teachers. On the afternoon of May 
10, the public schools below the fifth grade were 
dismissed and a splendid audience of 2,500 listened 
to a program which emphasized the interrelationship 
between kindergarten and primary work. The 
National Council of Primary Education was rec- 
ognized by a place on the program and represented 
by the chairman. This gathering of forces is most 
significant of the trend of the times. j 

In the preparation of teachers the training of 
the kindergarten teacher has been specifically for 
one definite period, 7. e., the years from four to six. 
The training of the grade teacher, covering the entire 
field of elementary education, has of necessity been 
less specific, and the primary work has been elected, 
for the most part, by those who had special fondness 
or fitness for that field. 

Added to this situation, the kindergarten entered 
the field with a specific requirement for certain 
materials and equipment and has frequently been 
established and maintained by private funds until 
it could prove its worth to the community. When 
it has been taken over and made a part of the public 
school system its demand far specific equipment and 
material has been recognized and provided for. At 
the same time the public school has been struggling 
with its heritage from the past, in a public opinion 
that complacently permits the overcrowding of 
primary classes, and as complacently imagines that 
rows of desks completely furnish a primary class 
room. In some cases it even imagines that anybody 
can teach the little folks but that good teachers are 
rapidly promoted to higher grades. 

Such conditions, which are happily disappearing, 
were bound to foster a spirit of suspicion on both 
sides. The primary teacher could not but feel 
aggrieved at the apparent discrimination and resent 
any evidence of the feeling of superiority which the 
young kindergartner found it hard to conceal. It 
was inevitable that a gap in sympathy between the 
two groups of teachers should equal the gap between 
the two forms of work. Meetings like the one in 
Tremont Temple are splendid evidence of the growing 
tendency of the times to break down the lines and 
come together, and only by frequent coming together 
and a full understanding of each other’s problems can 
real co-operation and oneness of effort be brought 
about. The National Council of Primary Education, 
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through its local groups, offers one medium through 
which this coming together can be facilitated. 

Another significant movement, the results of 
which will begin to be felt within the next year or 
two, is the growing tendency to unify the training 
of teachers of little children. The training of 
teachers of little children should be as definite as 
the training of teachers of chemistry or home 
economics. There is a growing tendency in kinder- 
garten training schools to carry the work on into the 
field of the first grade. At least one Normal School 
will, after the close of the present term, require the 
same training for primary and kindergarten teachers. 
The most progressive primary schools have all the 
freedom of the kindergarten and work under quite 
similar conditions. All the signs of the times indicate 
that a new era is fast approaching. Let us hasten 
it by every means in our power. 


On Saturday, May 5, fifty representative women 
in Primary and Kindergarten Education in Chicago 
came together for a delightful luncheon in the Tower 
Building. The occasion of the gathering was a visit 
of the Chairman of the National Council of Primary 
Education and its purpose was the organization of a 
local group in Chicago. At the close of the meal, 
Miss Dobbs was introduced by Flora J. Cooke, Prin- 
cipal of the Francis W. Parker School, as a “‘ gocd 
fellow.”” After the plans and purposes of the Coun- 
cil were explained and discussed an organization was 
perfected with Miss H. A. Perdue of Parker Practice 
School as chairman. The new group promises to 
take up its work with enthusiasm. 


On Monday, May 7, the National Chairman 
visited Fort Wayne and addressed the city teachers 
on the subject—Teaching Children Versus Teaching 
Subjects. She also took occasion to outline the work 
of the National Council of Primary Education. The 
plans were received with enthusiasm and prospects 
are good for the organization of a local group in the 
near future. 

The work of the Demonstration Schools in Fort 
Wayne was described in the June number of this 
magazine. Some excellent work is being done in 
these schools under the direction of Miss Gail 
Calmerton. Theyare proving that the movable furni- 
iture is of great advantage in primary work, but that 
much freedom of method is also possible under adverse 
conditions if only the teacher realizes its value. They 
are proving also that the introduction of various activi- 
ties into the school does not hinder progress in the 
three R’s, but that, instead, average progress is quite 
up to standard while cases of acceleration are more 
frequent than under the old plan. 

(Information about the National Council of 
Primary Education may be obtained from the 
Chairman, Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo.) 
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O 
N convention of the International Kindergarten 
Union could fail to be impressed by the earnest, 
serious spirit which prevailed throughout the session. 
There was an atmosphere of patriotism from begin- 
ning to end. At every meeting place there were 
decorations of American flags, and at nearly every 
meeting patriotic songs were sung. The city itself 
was steeped in patriotism, and the bujldings were 
bearing more than the usual number of flags, for 
both American and French colors were flying in 
preparation for the visit of Marshal Joffre and his 
party, and many of the kindergartners shared in the 
enthusiastic demonstration in his honor. 

But the patriotism most in evidence was not the 
kind which moves a woman to do unusual or striking 
things. It was the patriotism which inspires her to 
do her best in the regular line of work for which she 
is best fitted, and thus help to preserve normal 
conditions in her country so far as possible. This 
loyal, earnest determination of the kindergartner to 
do her full duty culminated in the sending of a 
telegram to President Wilson pledging the member- 
ship of the I. K. U., its twenty thousand women, to 
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the task of the conservation and protection of the 
nation’s children during the war. 

More than once during the convention was the 
experience of England and France brought to the 
attention, with their educational forces crippled by 
the entrance of teachers into the army or into other 
forms of patriotic service, their schoolhouses used 
for war purposes, and their children in many cases 
turned loose upon the street with no guiding influence 
of parent or teacher. England and France have 
warned America to protect her children and the call 
is already being answered by the kindergartners of 
the country. 

The true spirit of loyalty in its relation to 
immediate duty was well shown by Boston's local 
kindergartners in their arrangements for the conven- 
tion. Miss Aborn was ,at her best as a presiding 
officer; her poise, her voice, her words, were an 
inspiration at all times, and one felt the calm, sane 
balance wheel at the center of all local affairs. She 
was ably supported and assisted by her corps of 
faithful committees, each one doing her part. Of 
these, perhaps special mention should be made of the 
Committee on Credentials, Miss Lillian Poor, chair- 
man, and the Committee on Accommodations, Miss 
Frances M. Fredick, chairman, for upon these two 
committees falls much of the everyday stress and 
strain during the week, and the work was so well 
done that the registration room, in spite of hurrying 
crowds, was always well ordered and systematic. 

Hotel Somerset, which was used as Headquarters, 
was a homelike house, just out of the business 
district, so that there was a quiet, restful atmosphere 
which was a help through the busy week. It provided 
comfortable meeting places for several sessions, and 
was a convenient starting point for excursions. 

The convention began at the very beginning of 
the week this year; in fact it really began on Sunday, 
for the Committee of Nineteen, the officers, and 
a few other guests were delightfully entertained by 
Miss Wheelock on Sunday evening at the Wheelock 
School, and the students had the pleasure of seeing 
and hearing many of these kindergarten leaders in 
an informal way. It was a remarkable fact that all 
but four of the sixteen members who are now serving 
on this notable “Committee of Nineteen” were 
present at this convention. 

Monday was the busy day at Headquarters. 
There was a steady stream of arrivals, and the work 
of registering and presenting credentials, and receiv- 
ing badges, programs, and other official matter, the 
meeting and greeting of new and old friends, caused 
a moving, stirring mass of kindergarten humanity 
throughout the busy hours of this first day. In the 
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early morning groups of delegates were formed for 
visiting kindergartens, and these were conducted by 
guides to the various kindergartens of Greater Boston. 

In the midst of a friendly little group one often 
saw during the week a dear little white-haired woman 
of eighty years, who smiled upon every one with 
impartiality, and who endeared herself to all until 
she was adopted as the “I. K. U. mother,” a most 
fitting title, for she was the mother of the new 
president, Miss Stella Louise Wood, and her presence 
at the convention added to its beautiful spirit. 


Monpay, May 7. 


The formal work of the convention began on 
Monday afternoon with two conferences held 
simultaneously in the two ballrooms of Hotel 
Somerset. 

At the conference of Training Teachers and 
Supervisors, Miss Mary C. McCulloch presided, and 
the general subject was the broad one of How to 
Secure the Spirit of Social Service. The principal 
speaker was Dr. J. Mace Andress, of the Boston 
Normal School, who took as his special subject, 
The Psychology of the Young Woman of To-day, and 
the discussion later was taken up by Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, Miss Caroline D. Aborn, Miss Louise 
Atkinson, and others. 

The conference of Directors and Assistants was 
“a family gathering’ with the freedom of family 
discussion, at least that is what Miss Anna Harvey, 
who presided, tried to make it, and her success ‘in 
bringing about free discussion was shown by the fact 
that many questions were asked from the floor and 
answered by volunteers from among the speakers or 
by others in the audience. It was a subject which 
provoked discussion, Spontaneous Group Work versus 
Organized Group Work, and there were opinions and 
experiences on both sides. Miss Faye Henley, 
formerly of California, but now principal of the 
Elementary School, Boston, gave the opening address 
on Results of Experiments with Both Types of Organiza- 
tion. (This will be printed in full.) Miss Edith 
Dixon of Cambridge told of a definite experiment in 
which she had been interested, and Miss Agnes 
Burke of New York gave an account of the experi- 
mental work along this line which is being done at 
Teachers College. The need of both spontaneous 
and organized work was emphasized by nearly every 
speaker, and it was agreed that the special problem 
of the teacher was when and how much to guide and 
direct. 


Arlington Street Church, with its high-backed 
pews, its high pulpit, and all the other marks of 
colonial architecture, was an interesting meeting 
place for the opening session on” Monday evening. 
After musical numbers and the invocation by the 
pastor of the church, expressions of welcome to the 
city were voiced by Miss Caroline Aborn, as the pre- 
siding local kindergartner, by Mr. John J. Walsh for 
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the Mayor, Mr. Joseph Lee, chairman of the School 
Board, and Dr. Franklin B. Dyer, superintendent of 
Boston schools, and a good friend of kindergartners 
everywhere. 

Miss Catharine R. Watkins, president of I. K. U., 
responded in a way that made every one proud that 
the Union was to have such a charming representative 
and presiding officer throughout this meeting. 

There were two speakers who brought to kin- 
dergartners a new sense of the importance of their 
work and its ever widening influence. The Hon. 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education for 
Massachusetts, gave an address on The Kindergarten 
and Its Influence on Higher Schools, and Dr. Caroline 
Hedger of Chicago spoke on The Kindergarten: A 
Strong Factor in Americanization. 


May 8. 


On Tuesday morning two hundred kindergartners 

started earl? for a trip to the Anne L. Page Kinder- 
garten at Wellesley College. It was a delightful 
automobile ride out through the suburbs of Boston 
to the town of Wellesley, and the little group of 
kindergarten children who were enjoying a story 
told by the kindergartner in charge, Miss Anna 
Devereaux, and who later carried out other parts of 
their regular program, were not at all disturbed by 
this very large number of visitors, who were free to 
move about and enjoy the splendidly appointed little 
kindergarten building on the college grounds. Miss 
Devereaux was at all times the watchful, efficient 
kindergartner, in full control of the interests of her 
children, but she conveyed to her visitors the 
welcome of a true hostess, and combined the two so 
successfully that the morning was most enjoyable. 
» The automobiles took the party about the 
college grounds and on to the summer home of Mrs. 
David Craig, situated on the highest point in the 
town, and commanding a charming view of surround- 
ing country. Here they were received informally by 
Mrs. Craig, and Miss Ellen L. Pendleton, President 
of Wellesley College, and given the freedom of the 
house and grounds. Seated on the stairs, on the 
floor, anywhere for sociability, the whole two 
hundred or more were served with a picnic lunch in 
individual baskets. It was a most happy form of 
entertainment and enjoyed by a merry party. 


TUESDAY, 


The waiting automobiles brought the delegates 
back to the city just in time for the afternoon session 
at Arlington Street Church. The long procession of 
delegates as they marched into the old church with 
flying banners, to the music of the Girls’ High School 
orchestra, the singing of patriotic songs, the stirring 
reports from all parts of the country and even from 
far Japan, made this Delegates’ Day a most impressive 
one, and there was a sobering sense of responsibility 
apparent in the very manner of those who reported, 
which speaks well for the future of the kindergarten. 
There were reports of prosperity, adversity, trials, 
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and successes, but with it all, a steady purpose and 
ready courage. Perhaps the most hopeful indication 
of growing interest was the fact that Milwaukee 
delegates were allowed two weeks on full pay to 
attend the convention and visit kindergartens in the 
vicinity of Boston. The highest point of courage and 
purposeful work, however, was probably shown by 
the report of the Maine Branch, which has the 
remarkable record of having been formed after its 
delegates reached Boston. The history of its 
members is not by any means the ‘history of its two 
days of existence as a Branch of the Union, but one 
of steady and persistent labor for the kindergarten in 
the state of Maine and the crowning result of legisla- 
tion brought to a climax a few months ago. 

Delegates’ Day is growing in interest from year 
to year and is one which should never be missed by 
those who attend the annual convention. One is 
sure, after such a session as this, that the work of the 
kindergartner consists not only of everyday work 
with the children, but of opportunities for educational 
and social service which are unlimited. 

Later in the week, the state of Maine, which had 
been so well represented by Miss Nellie E. Brown of 
Bangor, was awarded the prize banner for the largest 
attendance at the two business sessions, and also 
a beautiful American flag for making the most unique 
representation at this meeting. There were other 
states in line for the prize banner this year, but the 
thirteen Maine delegates were constant in attendance 
and there was great satisfaction in having the banner 
carried off by so worthy and faithful a Branch. 

Two of the kindergarten training schools of the 
city were opened for afternoon tea after this meeting, 
and many members went to the school of Miss Harriet 
Niel on Commonwealth Avenue, and others to the 
Wheelock School on Riverway. In both places 
delightful opportunity was given for social greeting 
and a cheering cup of tea. 


The Tuesday evening session was devoted to the 
subject of Music and was held in Huntington Hall. 
Compositions from the Masters, suitable for playing 
to kindergarten children, opened the meeting, and 
there were two speakers. 

Mr. Thomas Whitney Surette, Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, took as his subject Music in the Kinder- 
garten. He gave many pointed criticisms on the 
music books now in use but failed to suggest others 
to take their places, and left it to the kindergartners 
themselves to work out a better supply of songs for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Calvin B. Cady of Columbia University 
spoke of First Steps in Music Education and his talk 
was illustrated by the singing of songs made by 
children, songs for children to sing, and songs to be 
sung to children. 


WEDNESDAY, May 9. 


On Wednesday morning a fair-sized audienc: 


gathered at Mt. Vernon Church for the business 
session at which” annual reports of officers and 
special I. K. U. committees were read. It is at this 
important meeting that opportunity is given each 
year to see the inner workings of the Union, or, as 
Miss Watkins expressed it, it is the time when 
members have a chance to “see the wheels go 
round,” and every year one is impressed anew with 
the wide variety of interests and the vast amount of 
work which has been done by these real working 
members of the Union. 

Before proceeding to the regular reports, an 
account of kindergarten work in the Northwest sent 
by Miss Clara Meisner, Ellensburg, Wash., was 
read by Miss Jeannette Ezekiel. The Union is 
growing so fast that it is found to be impossible on 
Delegates’ Day to hear reports from every Branch, 
and the plan for grouping a number of states was 
carried out in this report, which gave a good idea of 
the important work being done in the Northwestern 
States, especially along the line of legislation and 
propaganda: 

It was at this time, also, that a telegram of greet- 
ing from Mrs. Alice Putnam was read, and messages 
were sent to the four absent members of the Com- 
mittee of Nineteen, Mrs. Putnam, Mrs. Maria 
Kraus-Boelte, Mrs. Ada M. Hughes, and Miss Laura 
Fisher, also to Miss Sarah A. Stewart, who was the 
founder of the I. K. U., twenty-four years ago. 

The annual report of the corresponding secretary, 
Miss May Murray, showed an increase in numbers 
in both Branches and associate members, there 
being now 130 Branches, and 421 associate members. 
Miss Murray spoke of the difficulty of keeping in 
close touch with the Branches because of their 
failure to report the names of officers each year, and 
urged every association to have such a list sent to the 
secretary of the Union immediately after election. 
There is a loss each year of time, material, and 
interest because of this inability to reach the right 
persons. 

The report of the treasurer, also read by Miss 
Murray, showed that a total amount of over $4,000 
has passed through the treasury this year; and that 
a balance of $2,000 is now in hand. Of special 
interest were the items in relation to the salary of 
the I. K. U. representative in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. This position, as is well known by all members 
of the I. K. U., is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. At the time the treasurer’s report was made, 
these contributions had failed to meet the amount 
necessary, and a small sum had been drawn from the 
regular funds of the treasury. It is hoped that 
Branches will respond generously during the coming 
year for it is important that this position be main- 
tained for a year or more, when it is expected that 
action will be taken by the U.S. Bureau of Education 
to make it a permanent part of the Bureau. Com- 
missioner Claxton has been urged by the Union to 
include this Division in his estimate of appropriations 
for the Bureau of Education, and every one is asked 
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to do all in her power to impress upon members of 
Congress the need of a Kindergarten Division in the 
Bureau. After hearing the report of the Bureau of 
Education Committee, Miss Nina C. Vandewalker, 
chairman, and the report of Miss Myra Winchester, 
representative in the Bureau, the importance of this 
work was more fully understood. (Page 307.) 

Miss Annie Laws, chairman of the Committee of 
Nineteen, made a brief report stating that the special 
work for which this committee was first formed was 
completed, and asking if the committee should be 
continued. The motion was at once carried that it 
should remain in service, as it is far too valuable 
a committee to be dismissed. It was left to the 
committee in consultation with the Executive Board 
to determine the lines of work to be taken up. A 
little later in the day this new work presented itself 
in an unexpected way. 

Miss Grace E. Mix, chairman of the Committee 
on Propaganda, made an excellent report of progress 
and healthy developmert. 

A report of propaganda work which is being done 
by the National Kindergarten Association was made 
at this time by Mrs. Marsh. 

Miss Fannie A. Smith, chairman of the Committee 
on Necrology, reported the death of five valued 
kindergarten workers 

Miss Mary D. Hill. 

Miss Mildred Hill. 

Miss Frances E. Newton. 

Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 

Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. 


Miss Lillian Poor of Boston read a brief tribute 
to Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, who gave to the city of 
Boston fourteen well-organized kindergartens as 
the basis of its system of public school kindergartens, 
and whose continued interest and help in the kin- 
dergarten movement had always made her a valued 
friend. 

Before closing the morning session, Miss Watkins 
called upon Mrs. Mabel MacKinney Smith, a former 
president of the I. K. U., to give a few personal 
reminiscences of her visit to Japan and the kinder- 
gartens there. Mrs. Smith responded in an interest- 
ing way. 

Mrs. Milton Higgins, a vice-president of the 
National Congress of Mothers, also spoke on the 
relation of the Congress to the I. K. U. and brought 
out some of the possibilities of co-operation. 


The most important social affair of the week, 
a luncheon at Hotel Somerset, was the next part of 
the program, and it proved to be the most enjoyable, 
the most impressive, and perhaps the most profitable 
gathering of the whole convention. One usually 
expects a luncheon to be a time of light sociability, 
of pleasant meeting and greeting, and entertaining 
after-dinner stories, but this year it was a time of 
such earnestness, and the remarks took such a serious 
tone, that every heart was full. It brought a thrill, 
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even to those long accustomed to such gatherings, 
and to the young kindergartner who was experiencing 
her first convention it must have been still more 
impressive. As one kindergartner has well said, 
“It is as impossible to describe the spirit of that 
luncheon, as it is to describe the spirit of the kinder- 
garten at its best.” 

Over six hundred were grouped about the tables 
in the ballroom of the hotel, and they were enter- 
tained between courses by music by the Glee Club 
of Boston Kindergartners, and by delightful little 
talks from leading kindergartners, introduced by 
Miss Caroline Aborn, who presided. Interspersed 
with the more serious words were the happy thoughts 
of several members, and clever bits of rhyme by 
Miss McCulloch and Miss Watkins. 

It was Miss Curtis especially who voiced the 
spirit of the times in an earnest message and who 
stirred the whole I. K. U. to action, when she 
presented the situation in relation to the children of 
this country, and called upon the kindergartners to 
protect them. (Page 269.) 

The response was immediate and the Committee 
of Nineteen took upon itself the work of organizing 
committees among the Branches which would carry 
out this form of service. Later developments have 
shown how promptly and thoroughly the suggestion 
has been carried out and the seed sown at the Boston 
luncheon has already grown into far-reaching pro- 
portions. Those who were present at such a striking 
gathering have a new purpose, a higher ideal of their 
profession. 


From the luncheon many went directly to the 
Art Museum, where, by special arrangement, groups 
were directed about the beautiful building, and the 
art treasures were described by trained guides. It 
was a rare opportunity to see, under unusually 
favorable conditions, this wonderful collection, of 
which Boston may well be proud. 

A little later, several hundred members went to 
the Boston Normal School. Miss Mary C. Shute, 
principal of the kindergarten training department, 
was a most cordial hostess, and she was assisted in 
receiving by others prominent in kindergarten and 
other educational lines of work in the city. Supper 
was served by the Boston Normal School Kindergar- 
ten Club and the Susan E. Blow Training School, at 
small tables placed around the outside of the big 
gymnasium, leaving the center free for moving 
about and for an exhibition of free rhythm work of 
some of Boston’s kindergarten children. A charming 
spirit of spontaneity was shown by the children, 
which was in accord with the delightfully informal 
character of this gathering. There were also solos 
and other forms of entertainment. There was 
a freedom about it all which was restful after the 
more serious hours which had been spent earlier in 
the day. 


The subject of the Wednesday evening session 
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was Art, and it was well presented in a practical way. 
A report of-the I. K. U. Committee on Graphic Arts, 
Miss Julia Wade Abbot, chairman, was read by 
Miss Stella Louise Wood. 

The address of the evening was by Mr. Walter 


Sargent on Art for Little Children, and he gave a fair, 


helpful presentation of the subject that was most 
encouraging to those who were in need of this help. 

The meeting was held in the Arlington Street 
Church and an artistic musical program was given 
by the Whittemore Trio, consisting of violin, cello, 
and piano. 

Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, formerly supervisor of 
kindergartens of New York City, and one of the 
pioneer members of the Union, spoke for a few 
minutes at this session, calling attention to a work 
in which she is much interested, that of the Vacation 
Bible Schools, which is a great help in the large 
cities in taking children off the streets in the summer 
and which introduces Bible stories to many children 
who would never hear of the Bible in any other way. 
She urged the co-operation of kindergartners. 


Tuurspay, May 10. 


Thursday morning was left free for excursions, 
and a large party went by automobile to Concord 
and Lexington, others around historic Boston. Still 
others took this opportunity to visit kindergartens. 

On Thursday afternoon came the Mass Meeting 
of Kindergartners and Primary Teachers, and it was 
indeed a mass meeting, for Tremont Temple, with 
its enormous seating capacity, was well filled. It 
was estimated that over: two thousand were in this 
inspiring audience. All the primary schools of the 
city had been closed for this one meeting, and there 
was a mingling of kindergartners and primary 
teachers which has never before been seen at an 
I. K. U. meeting, and which spoke volumes for the 
growing spirit of co-operation, so important a factor 
in the modern education of the little child. 

Again the patriotic decorations and the singing 
of patriotic songs added to the enthusiasm. Besides 
the singing by the whole audience, two beautiful 
solos, The Flag and The Recessional, were sung by 
Miss Dorothy Fairbanks. 

Miss Watkins, who presided, gave a new version 
of an old proverb which had come to her attention. 
“United we stand, divided we crawl,’ expressed 
well the danger of divided interests in child educa- 
tion. With kindergartners and primary teachers 
standing together for the best for childhood, there 
cannot fail to be increasing power and gratifying 
results. 

Dr. Franklin B. Dyer, Boston’s beloved school 
superintendent, was heartily greeted as the first 
speaker. Dr. Dyer’s attitude toward the co-opera- 
tion of kindergarten and primary is well known, 
and in this address he gave special credit to the 
kindergarten, taking as his subject, Three Important 
Phases of Kindergarten Influence. 


Miss Annie E. Moore, chairman of the Committee 
on Minimum Essentials in Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary Grades, was the next to take up the subject 
of the relation of kindergarten and primary. Miss 
Moore, in an animated way, told of the work done 
by her committee in bringing down to a scientific 
basis the results of their observation of kindergarten 
and primary work, which held the attention of this 
vast audience and aroused interest which could onl y 
be satisfied by a printed account of the details of 
such a study. (Pag@ 283.) 

Mr. James M. Edsall, District Superintendent, 
New York City, gave Practical Suggestions for Closer 
Connection between Kindergarten and Primary. His 
talk was based upon wide experience and was most 
suggestive. 

The subject chosen by Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, 
a member of the faculty of the University of Missouri 
and chairman of the National Council of Primary 
Education, was The Transformed Elementary School, 
and this was especially illuminating to the hundreds 
of primary teachers present. Miss Dobbs is en- 
thusiastic over the extension of kindergarten activities 
into the primary grades and gave an earnest account 
of what has been done and what can be done to 
promote greater freedom and activity. She illus- 
trated some of her points by showing toys which 
have been made spontaneously by primary children 
where such freedom is encouraged. Her talk was 
well adapted to this audience and will no doubt bear 
fruit in many an improved primary school. 

Just before the close of this remarkable meeting, 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison voiced the earnest spirit of 
the day in an inspiring message, calling upon every 
teacher present to do her part in the present crisis. 
She said 

‘* All my life long I have been a dreamer of dreams, 
some of which have come true and some of which 
have failed, partly because of external circumstances, 
but largely because of my lack of faith and per- 
sistence. I did not imagine when I came to Boston 
to this meeting of the I. K. U. that one of my dreams 
of many years’ standing was to be realized; namely, 
that I should see so large a gathering of kinder- 
gartners and primary teachers united in the one 
purpose of trying to correlate their work more closely 
and to understand each other more fully. This one 
occasion alone has made well worth while the trip to 
Boston. 

‘‘Another dream of my more recent past has also 
come true during the week of this convention. 
Ever since the war in Europe has given to the world 
the heartrending stories of the trampling under foot 
of helpless little children and the sacrifice of them 
and the best interests for the insatiable demands of 
the war, I have been restless and unhappy, feeling 
that we kindergartners ought to be doing something 
more than the average woman in America could do,,. 
for our training and experience with little children 
has made us know as the average woman, even 
though she be the mother of a family of children, 
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does not know the scientific facts concerning inherited 
traits and conditions. We know as the average 
woman does not know, though her heart may be 
filled with tenderest sympathy and love for children, 
the influence which environment has upon the 
sensitive emotions and thoughts of a little child, not 
to speak of its effect upon the nervous system and all 
bodily organs that are dependent upon it. We know 
what a happy childhood does for a little child,—it 
is no theory with us. We have seen the effect of 
cleanliness and happiness and a@tivity upon children 
of the most ignorant and untrained classes of society; 
we have also seen what unhappiness and discontent 
have done for children of wealth, through wrong use 
of environment, and we know that all that is best 
in a little child withers and shrivels up under harsh- 
ness, discord, and brutal treatment. We know as 
do few other women how little it takes to make 
a child happy, how perceptibly he grows and develops 
when given the right kind of activities. ; 

‘We know all these things and yet as a body of 
kindergartners we have done nothing to protest 
against the terrible mistakes which have been made 
in England and France and the other warring 
countries in sacrificing the children for the immediate 
demands of war. It is now authoritatively stated by 
Mr. Owen Lovejoy, in a pamphlet recently issued, 
that fifty per cent of the children of England who 
are over twelve years of age are out of school, and 
that juvenile crime has increased thirty-four per 
cent since the war began. I heard Mr. Earl Barnes 
say not long since in a public lecture it had been 
authoritatively stated to him that all the money 
saved in England by their curtailing the educational 
opportunities of their children amounted totally to 
the expenses of fifteen days of the war. I doubt not 
that the same record could be obtained from the 
other countries. 

“Therefore, when Miss Fanniebelle Curtis rose 
and made her impassioned appeal that the I. K. U. 
should organize itself for the definite work of protect- 
ing the children of America against this terrible 
mistake, and the members of the Union so cordially 
responded to her appeal, I realized that another of 
my great dreams was coming true.”’ 


Thursday evening was designated as The Chil- 
dren's Hour, and an audience which overflowed 
Huntington Hall gathered for this hour of story 
telling. Between the groups of stories Mrs. Bertha 
Cushing Child sang two delightful groups of folk 
songs and Indian songs. 

There were three story tellers and they gave 
a wide variety of interpretation. Miss Marie Shed- 
lock of London, England, the ‘‘ queen of story tellers,”’ 
was the first to appear and she charmed the audience 
with her gracious manner and splendid choice of 
stories. Her wonderful understanding of Hans 
Christian Andersen, and her familiarity with the 
best in his great works, is well known throughout 
this country as well as Europe, and she chose as her 


danger of irresponsibility at a crisis; 


stories those which illustrated Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s Philosophy Applied to the Present Crisis. 

The Goblin and the Grocer illustrated the appeal 
to the choice between pork barrel interests and 
higher ideals; The Swift Runners brought out the 
the dangers 
attending the passing on of gossip was well shown in 
the favorite story of The Little White Hen or The 
Scandal in the Poultry Yard; how monarchy reforms 
itself was illustrated by The Nightingale; and the 
final number was a tribute to the springtime, illus- 
trated by a fragment from The Old Oak's Dream. 

Mrs. Theodore Borst (Sara Cone Bryant), Boston, 
told three simple little stories which might be told 
the youngest children. 

The last story teller, Mr. John J. Cronan, Boston, 
delighted every one with a group of Irish tales, told 
with a sympathy and an evident sense of humor 
which carried his audience with him, and brought 
forth enthusiastic applause. 


Fripay, May 11. 


The last session of the week was held on Friday 
morning at Hotel Somerset, and opened with the 
reading of several committee reports. The chairman 
of the Committee on Music, Mrs. Harriet Brown 
Seymour, was not present, and her report was read 
by Miss Watkins. A list of kindergarten music 
recommended by this committee is printed elsewhere 
in this number. 

The report of the Committee on Child Study, 
Miss Elisabeth Ross Shaw, chairman, was read by 
one of the committee members, Miss Julia Pepper. 
The scope of work of this committee has been well 
shown in the series of articles describing various child 
study tests, which have appeared in this magazine 
throughout the past year. Much earnest effort has 
been made to arouse kindergartners and other 
teachers of young children to undertake these tests, 
and thus aid in the child study work, which is of 
little value unless there can be thousands of returns 
upon which to base conclusions. 

The Committee on Literature, Miss Lucia Sander- 
son, chairman, reported through Miss Netta Faris. 
This committee has not yet been able to agree on 
a list of books which is being compiled, and it will be 
presented later. 

Miss Clara Wheeler, chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Correspondence, presented an interesting 
report of her correspondence with the various foreign 
kindergartners with whom the I. K. U. keeps in 
touch, and gave extracts from many of the letters. 

Closely related to the previous report was the 
one given by Miss Annie Laws, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign’ Relations, whose special 
work is to aid in the kindergarten movement in 
foreign countries wherever this is possible. Miss 
Laws asked for the names of kindergartners who are 
willing to take positions in foreign countries. 

Following these reports came the first address of 
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the morning, which was also related to what had gone 
before, for it was given by a native Japanese, Fuji 
Takamori, and described Child Life in Japan. The 
speaker was dressed in ceremonial Japanese dress, and 
spoke in a charming way, her talk being illustrated 
by lantern slides. At the request of the president, 
she first sang the national song of Japan, and then 
joined with the audience in the singing of America. 

Mr. Colin Scott of Mount Holyoke College gave 
the final address on Self-Organized Groups. It 
was a splendid climax, for it carried out in a more 
complete form some of the thoughts which had been 
suggested during the week, and was a convincing 
and practical presentation of the subject. 

Miss Laws called attention to the new duty of 
the Committee of Nineteen which had developed at 
the luncheon on Wednesday, and told of the plan of 
the committee which had already been formulated. 
This plan has since been brought before the Branches 
of the Union through a letter sent out immediately 
after the convention. There is no doubt of the loyalty 
of kindergartners, and the Branches which have not 
already signified their intention to take up special lines 
of work in the interest of the conservation and pro- 
tection of the children of the nation will do so this fall. 

It was with much satisfaction and enthusiasm 
that the report of the Time and Place Committee 
announcing Chicago as the next meeting place was 
received. As this will be the Silver Anniversary 


meeting, it is appropriate that it should be held in 
the same place where the charter members of the 
I. K. U. came together for their first annual meeting 
in 1893. <A special Silver Anniversary Committee 
has been appointed to arrange for a suitable addition 
to the regular program in commemoration of this 
twenty-fifth annual convention. Chicago should 
have hearty support and the meeting of 1918 be the 
largest in I. K. U. history. 

Boston now has the highest record for attendance 
for by the report of the Committee on Credentials 
and Elections, given by Miss Lillian Poor, chairman, 
721 registered at this meeting. This number does 
not include the many who failed to report their 
presence at Headquarters, so the actual attendance 
was much larger than ever, before. Twenty-four 
states were represented, and Canada and Japan 
were specially noticed, there being four and three 
delegates respectively from these two countries. 

The new president, Miss Stella Louise Wood of 
Minneapolis, was presented by Miss Watkins, and 
gave a few words of greeting and forward look. 
Miss Watkins then closed the convention with a 
well-chosen quotation from Miss Blow which ex- 
pressed the spirit with which those who had been 
present at this splendid. convention would go back 
to their various posts of duty, for she said, ‘‘ May the 
spark within each be kindled to a clearer burning.”’ 

Addresses and reports will appear in later numbers. 
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A Letter from the President 
Dear Friends and Fellow-workers:— 


Before the convention in May, the Boston 
Publicity Committee discovered that the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union is the third largest 
educational organization in the world, with over 
twenty thousand members. Now this Union is 
entering upon its twenty-fifth year of service and 
fellowship, and a tremendous task lies before it, in 
meeting the opportunities and responsibilities of this 
most critical period of the world’s history. 

At the meeting in Boston, Miss Fanniebelle Curtis 
made a powerful appeal for special efforts on our 
part toward the preservation and conservation of 
child life in war time, and to the Committee of 
Nineteen was assigned the task of formulating 
suggestions to be sent to each Branch. The first 
matter of business to be taken up by each society at 
the opening of the fall campaign should be the matter 
embodied in that message. If any Branch failed to 
receive a copy, Miss Murray will be glad to supply 
one. ‘The lines suggested were organization, legisla- 
tion, and social co-operation. ‘We must concentrate 
our efforts upon strengthening the work already in 
operation, forming new organizations where neces- 
sary, securing legislation where needed, co-operating 
with those groups whose aim is child welfare, and 
being always and everywhere ready to do our bit 
to protect the children from the demoralizing effects 
of the war situation. 

A most efficient co-operation might be worked out 
between the kindergarten and the newly formed 
Women’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense. Our already organized Mothers’ Clubs 
offer a medium for the work in Americanization and 
Instruction in Food Conservation, and our knowledge 
of the homes as well as of the children in each 
community should afford great assistance to the 
Child Conservation work being undertaken by that 
department. The special department grappling with 
Moral Problems in War Time certainly needs all the 
aid we can give. 

Another definite object for which we must work 
is the securing of funds for the salary of our valued 
special collaborator in the Bureau of Education, at 
Washington. We must maintain this work until 
such time as the Government takes it over. The 
work done by Miss Winchester is indispensable to 
the extension and progress of the kindergarten work 
in America. 

As we look at the sorrow and turmoil of the world 
to-day, and the disintegrating forces at work, we 
need high courage and deep faith to meet the demands 
which must come and to redouble our constructive 
efforts, that we may conserve for the children all 
the joy, love, truth, justice, and beauty in the world, 
that for them the wholesome round of play and 
work may go on. We may well voice the prayer of 
the Good Indian; ‘‘ Lord, make me always sufficient 
unto mine own occasions.” 

With cordial fellowship, 
STELLA LouIsE Woop, 
President. 
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Report of the Work of the I. K. 
U. Carried on in Co-operation 
with the United States Bureau 
of Education 


THE work of preparing and 
distributing multigraphed circular 
letters has been continued, and, 
since the last convention, five such 
letters have been sent out. One 
on The Measurement of Ability in 
Children of Kindergarten Age was 
prepared in co-operation with the 
Child Study Committee of the I. 
K. U. One entitled Kindergarten 
and the Home was arranged in 
co-operation with the Committee 
on Affiliation with the National 
Congress of Mothers. Miss Curtis 
contributed the material for the 
most recent one describing the 
changes in kindergartens in New 
York City. Altogether, 38,000 of 
the letters have been mailed 
throughout the year. 

Of the printed matter issued 
from the Division, special mention 
must be made of the Selected List 
of Books on the Education of Early 
Childhood, compiled and annotated 
by a sub-committee of the Bureau 
of Education Committee. Much 
praise has been bestowed upon the 
careful selection of the books listed 
and the intelligent annotation of 
each book. Another printed cir- 
cular, distributed by the Elemen- 
tary Education Division, is entitled 
The Use of Activities in Elementary 
Grades, and is an account of the 
meeting of the National Council 
of Primary Education in Detroit, 
February, 1916. The Kindergar- 
ten Division assisted in the prep- 
aration of the circular, and 
frequently sends it in response to 
requests from superintendents and 
principals who ask about. the rela- 
tion between kindergarten and 
primary grade work. A chapter 
reviewing the progress in kinder- 
garten education for the year 1916 
was prepared for the annual report 
of the Commissioner of Education; 
and a statement of divisional work 
was written for inclusion in the 
annual: statement of the Commis- 
sioner to the Secretary of the 
Interior. A brief four-page leaflet 
was prepared last summer with the 
assistance of several members of 
the I. K. U., Answers to Objections 
to the Kindergarten. This was 
meant to supplement the three 
propaganda leaflets published in 
1915, and to be in readiness for 
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a demand which the Ladies’ Home 
Journal was to create. Over 1,500 
leaflets were mailed in response to 
requests which came through that 
medium. As an evidence of the 
steady demand for kindergarten 
propaganda material, over 17,000 
leaflets have been sent to fill 
definite requests. 


In this same connection, it must 
be stated that the first editions of 
four kindergarten bulletins have 
long since been exhausted; second 
editions of three of them have been 
issued, and the third edition of one 
of them has been issued. The 
bulletin on Kindergarten Legisla- 
tion prepared by Miss Louise Scho- 
field of the National Kindergarten 
Association has just appeared. 

The Division has been the bene- 
ficiary of volunteer assistance this 
year. Miss Sue Northey of the 
Lucy Webb Hayes Training School 
of Washington has_ generously 
given her time and interest to the 
compilation of the returns from 
the outdoor question-forms. <A 
surprising amount of kindergarten 
activity is carried on out of doors, 
according to the reports. Miss 
Harriet Finch, a graduate of the 
above Training School, kindly 
undertook to index and classify 
the various types of requests 
received by the Kindergarten Divi- 
sion. This classification gives 
valuable evidence as to the kinds 
of things people wish to know, and 
consequently points the direction 
of future studies preparatory to 
publication. 

A definite need exists for a 
circular pertaining to types of 
organization prevailing in city 
kindergartens; a circular of sug- 
gestions for Kindergarten Study 
Clubs and Mothers’ Meetings; a 
circular on kindergarten rooms, 
plans, equipment, etc.; and the 
arrangement of a_ kindergarten 
reading-course. 


An interesting feature of the 
year was the arrangement of a 
lecture-tour for Miss Wheelock 
and Mrs. Higgins of the National 
Congress of Mothers. These 
speakers gave addresses in several 
cities in Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arizona, and California. 
After remaining some time on the 
coast, they returned by way of 
Salt Lake City, Denver, and 


Chicago, and lectured in these 
cities. Radiant accounts came 
from them as to their enjoyment of 
the experiences along the way, and 
equally radiant expressions of ap- 
preciation have come from persons 
in the cities fortunate enough to be 
included in the trip. The Lincoln 
Highway, of which much has been 
written, is now and will be later 
a wonderful construction uniting 
East and West; should we turn 
our footsteps towards the coast, 
we would find that our friends have 
already constructed a kindergarten 
highway from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

Your representative attended 
the meeting of the N. E. A. in New 
York, July, 1916; gave a lantern 
slide talk at Alexandria, Va., and 
a talk in Rockwell, Md.; but the 
unique experience of the year was 
a four-days’ sojourn in Hopewell, 
Va., the site of the Du Pont Gun 
Cotton Works. Two free kin- 
dergartens are maintained there 
under the auspices of a Women’s 
Club, and it was desired that a 
“‘survey’’ be made of the situation. 
The two kindergarten teachers are 
working under conditions of pe- 
culiar difficulty; the surroundings 
are lacking in every element of 
beauty, the domestic life has to be 
centered around the “shift” ar- 
rangement, whereby the men of 
the family are at the factory for 
different periods of eight hours 
each, and a sense of temporariness 
operates against the interest which 
the citizens might otherwise feel in 
the maintenance of educational 
facilities. On the other hand, the 
Du Pont Company is in hearty 
accord with every effort towards 
better social conditions, and en- 
deavors to stimulate in the best 
ways the self-activities of the 
women.; There is no lack of 
material prosperity in the villages, 
and, because most of the in- 
habitants are young or at least in 
early middle age, there is an 
atmosphere of hopefulness and 
expectation. Evidently the “ pio- 
neer”’ spirit which characterized 
the work of kindergartners of 
twenty-five or thirty years ago 
still has an opportunity for mani- 
festing itself. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALMIRA M. WINCHESTER, 
Representative of the I. K. U. 
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Report of the Committee of 
Nineteen on the Question of 
Conserving and Protecting 
the Nation’s Children Dur- 
ing the War 


THE Committee of Nineteen met 
at the conclusion of the luncheon 
held on May 9 at Boston, at which 
time the question of conserving 
and protecting the nation’s chil- 
dren during the war was referred 
to it for consideration by the 
Union, at the suggestion of the 
president, Miss Catharine Wat- 
kins, following an eloquent plea 
made by Miss Fanniebelle Curtis. 

To facilitate discussion and ac- 
tion, the following sub-committee 
was appointed: Miss Fanniebelle 
Curtis, New York, chairman; Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, Boston; Miss 
Elizabeth Harrison, Chicago; Miss 
Mary C. McCulloch, St. Louis; 
and the chairman, ex officio. 

The committee met again later 
and outlined the following policy :— 

That a circular letter be sent to 
every Branch of the Union urging 
that three lines of work be taken 
under consideration, either by 
committees appointed by the 
Branches or by a central com- 
mittee on organization appointed 
by the various Branches in a given 
vicinity where it seems desirable 
to combine efforts, such combina- 
tion of effort and organization to 
be left to the discretion of the 
Branches; 

The three lines to be 

(a) Legislation, 
 (b) Education, 
(c) Social Co-operation. 

The Committee on Legislation to 
review existing legislation with a 
view to understanding the provi- 
sions made for the protection of 
the child, the mother, and the 
home; to make these provisions 
known to others; to make every 
effort to conserve such legislation 
when necessary either by taking 
the initiative or supplementing the 
efforts of other agencies. 

The Committee on Education to 
make every effort to conserve all 
the educational forces without 
diminution during the period of 
struggle and unrest, and to initiate 
others when necessary or desirable. 
Also to suggest to kindergartners, 
mothers, and others the advisa- 


bility of taking short courses of 
training in Elementary Hygiene 
and Home Care, Dietetics and 
Gardening. 

The two former short courses 
have been standardized by the 
American National Red Cross and 
full information can, be obtained 
by sending for Bulletin A. R. C. 
138, issued by the American 
National Red Cross in December, 
1916; either local or national Red 
Cross headquarters can supply 
such bulletins. 

The Committee on Social Co- 
operation to make an investigation 
of social agencies in their vicinity 
dealing with child saving and 
welfare, with a view to co-opera- 
tion, by voluntary service when 
desirable and with special em- 
phasis placed upon home visiting 
and other phases of work for which 
the kindergartner especially 
fitted. 

The sub-committee volunteered 
to prepare a statement containing 
suggestions that might assist these 
various committees through the 
experience of its members, and 
Miss Curtis was asked to prepare 
suggestions on Legislative Investi- 
gation and Action; Miss Wheelock 
on Education, and Miss Harrison 
on Social Co-operation. These 
statements will be sent to Branches 
later. 

ANNIE LAws, 


Chairman. 


Educational News 

MAny delegates to the conven- 
tion of the International Kinder- 
garten Union, held in Boston in 
May, enjoyed an excursion to 
Cambridge after the convention 
closed. Here they were given an 
opportunity to visit Harvard Col- 
lege and the Stadium, where hun- 
dreds of Harvard students were 
having military drill. The party 
was delightfully entertained at the 
Lesley Normal School, where after- 
noon tea was served. 


The meeting of the National 
Council of Primary Education held 
in connection with the convention 
of the National Education Associa- 
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Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 
salaries. 

850-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 


The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 49, Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTO - -EN GRAVIN G 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING CO. 


3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


DR. CAMPBELL, 
Principal. 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
Most all the Boards of Education ta 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
Ustrated catalog 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
black boxrda, siated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p!ate {n slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate bi ackboards, 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORK SILICATB BOOKSLATECO, 

23- diew ¥ 
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Paper and Tablets 


have Doubled in 
Price. Pencils have 
Advanced. 


You can help cut down the 
high cost of writing materials for 
the children, by arranging for more 
individual work at the blackboard. 
Crayons are inexpensive. 


Use the best, buy the cele- 
brated Waltham brand or the 
Hygieia Dustless. 


THE AMERICAN 
CRAYON CO. 


Sandusky, Ohio - - Waltham, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
ander professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Preparatery, Com- 
@ercial, Mormal and Ciwil Service 
wation for College Teachers’ 

Civil Service Hzaminations. 


THE HOME "SCHOOL 


Prot. Genung 


tion in Portland in July, took the 


_ form of a luncheon, immediately 


following the joint session of the 
Primary and Kindergarten sec- 
tions, July 12. The topic for dis- 
cussion was The Relative Value of 
the Period of Free Activity, and the 
discussion dealt especially with the 
problem of so-called seat work and 
its purpose. There were expres- 
sions of opinion on such questions 
as: “Is this work necessary be- 
cause the children must be kept 
busy while the teacher attends to 
other groups, or is it necessary for 
the child to have opportunity to 
try his own powers?” 


Brown was a 
faculty of the 


Miss Corinne 
member of the 
University of Pennsylvania this 
summer. Miss Genevieve L. Ly- 
ford, of the State Normal School 
at Valley City, N. D., took her 
place as head of the Kindergarten 
Department of the Iowa State 
Teachers College at Cedar Falls. 


Kindergarten clubs and associ- 
ations will be interested to know 
that Miss Marie Shedlock of 
London, England, is in America 
this year, and is open to engage- 
ments for programs of stories and 
readings. 


Miss Grace Fulmer will open 
a private school in Los Angeles, 
Cal., in September. There will be 
a department for young children 
of kindergarten and primary age, 
and one for young women who wish 
to be kindergartners or who are 
interested in children. Both de- 
partments will be conducted in the 
open air as far as possible. 


The closing of the twenty-fifth 
and last year of the School of 
Kindergarten Training at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, was cele- 
brated by a reunion supper of the 
alumne, June 15. It was held at 
the Pratt Casino and was followed 
by a short play prepared by Miss 
Janet Williams and the Senior 
class. Many of the alumnz came 
from long distances to attend this 
reunion. 


Copies of Kindergarten Review 
for 1912, 1913, and the first six 
numbers of 1914 are wanted by 
the State Normal School, Superior, 


Wis., as these copies were recently 
destroyed by fire. Any kinder- 
gartner who is willing to dispose of 
her back numbers js requested to 
communicate directly with the 
Kindergarten Department of this 
Normal School. Address Miss 
Ethel Gordon. 


An article of special interest to 
mothers and others who have the 
care of young children was pub- 
lished in the June number of 
The Etude. It was called Why 
Not a Daily ‘‘Song Hour’’? and 
was written by Mrs. Edna Groff 
Diehl. The article shows a good 
understanding of child nature and 
gives excellent suggestions for 
helping the child’s development 
through music. Mrs. Diehl has 
recently published a new ‘“‘song 
story’’ called The Fairy Ring, 
published by The Song Story 
Publishing Co., Paxtang, Pa. 


Report of Past Yearin - 
Rochester 

During the year 1916-1917, the 
aim of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Kindergarten Association has dif- 
fered widely from that of the 
previous year when its purpose was 
to promote mental growth through 
the study of practical daily pro- 
gram work. the 
association has endeavored to ex- 
tend its influence—to make itself 
a vital power in the community. 

First, That it might grow into 
closer sympathy with the children, 
Miss Elizabeth Ross Shaw of 
Evanston, IIl., was invited to give 
some practical tests of mental 
condition, which were later applied 
in some of the kindergartens. 

Second, That it might better 
understand the relation which the 
kindergarten bears to the first 
grade, Mr. Weet, the city superin- 
tendent of schools, spoke to a joint 
meeting of first grade and kinder- 
garten teachers, urging closer 
co-operation. 

Third, That it might have a 
more thorough understanding of 
its relation to the cemmunity at 
large, a talk was given by Miss 
Case, on her work among the girls 
of the city, also a talk by a repre- 
sentative of the United Charities, 
who told of the service rendered by 
that body. 

It is felt that such meetings as 
these have helped to show the 
association its part in the great 
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forward movement, and_ have 
brought before the community a 
greater knowledge of the strength 
and mental and moral purpose of 
the association. 

FLORENCE E. Boppy. 


An Interesting Mothers’ 
Meeting 


THE New York Kindergarten 
Association held its Annual Con- 
ference of Mothers’ Clubs June 6, 
at the Association building. The 
meeting was well attended, a 
representative group from each of 
the twenty-six kindergartens of the 
association being present. 

Miss Waterman welcomed the 
mothers in a short address. She 
said in part: ‘‘ Weare hearing much 
about rendering some service to 
our country and each one is anxious 
to do his or her share. The part 
of both mothers and teachers is to 
especially look after the little 
children. This is the greatest 
service you can render.” 

All joined in singing the 
Mother’s Hymn, and then several 
of the kindergartners sang a group 
of Miss Grace Everson’s songs,— 
The Little Child’s Prayer, The Rain 
Song, Shadow Song, Daffy-down- 
dilly. Mrs. Helen Lemmel sang 
a number of charming little songs 
which she had composed and sung 
for her own children. 

The speaker of the afternoon was 
Dr. R. D. Moffett of the Babies’ 
Welfare Association, who gave a 
most interesting address on the 
care of little babies. His lecture 
was illustrated with fifty stere- 
opticon views showing how to 
handle, bathe, clothe, and feed the 
baby. All were invited to care- 
fully examine after the lecture, 
“The Exhibit on Healthy Chil- 
dren,”’ loaned by the New York 
Child Welfare Committee. 

The program concluded with the 
singing of America after which all 
were invited into one of the model 
kindergartens, where a short recep- 
tion was held and refreshments 
served. 

J. FLORENCE ELDREDGE. 


Suggestions for Schools During 
the War 


Many officers and teachers of all 
grades and kinds of schools have 
appealed to the United States 
Commissioner of Education for 


STORY TELLING BOOKS 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 


““We have seen no book that does everything in every 
way quite as much to our satisfaction as do these fifty 
stories, which are just long enough and just short enough 
to be used by the teacher without cutting and without 
elaborating. It represents the best writing for children 
in stories by such authors as Tolstoi, Hawthorne, Dickens, 
Bjornson, George MacDonald, Lewis Carroll, Raymond 
Alden and many others.’’ 


STORIES 
CHILDREN NEED 
~ Journal of Education 
Cloth. Price, $1.50 


FOR THE STORY TELLER 


A working text-book in the art and practice of story 
telling for kindergartners, grade teachers, or mothers, 
which covers the subject more completely than any book 
heretofore published. It contains story programs covering 
fifty-two carefully selected interests of childhood and 
including the titles and sources of over one hundred and 
fifty stories. 

Cloth. 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


Price, $1.50 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


A remarkable book, covering in one volume the entire field of supplementary literature. It 
contains stories on every subject and for all occasions—five distinct departments, seventeen title 
divisions, 135 stories—compiled from various sources, myths, fable, folk tale, and latter-day children’s 


books. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHI 


CAGO: 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 


THE BEST PENCILS FOR KINDERGARTEN 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Thomas Charles Co. 


EAGLE PENCILC® 
NEW YORK 


EAGLE 


Ax 
= 


Eagle No. 773. Extra large diameter, containing a way large soft black lead. 
Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 
Eagle No. 247. Pupil, large diameter, with small size No. 2 lead. 


It is important to know that these Pencils possess several Veet and indispensable qualities for 
kindergarten and first year work, and are recommended by the leading supervisors. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


New York 


Kindergarten 
Supplies 


KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE, KINDERGARTEN BOOKS 
AND 


GENERAL KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 


We are headquarters in the Northwestern states for everything pertaining 
to the Kindergarten. We also supply—Reed—Raphia—and all kinds of 


material for construction work. Also the Bradley Standard Water Colors 
and Brown’s Famous Pictures. 


Send to us for 118-page Kindergarten Catalogue, also 
Catalogue of the Pictures 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


Northwestern Agents for MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
207 No. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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advice as to what policy should be 
pursued by the schools during the 
war. In answer to this, Commis- 
sioner Claxton has issued a state- 
ment giving the consensus 
opinion of those who are respon- 
sible for the schools which is very 
suggestive. In relation to the ele- 
mentary schools, he says:— 

“Except in case of great need, 
attendance laws should be enforced 
as usual. Parents should be 
encouraged to make all possible 
efforts to keep their children in 
school and should have public or 
private help when they cannot do 
so without it. Many young chil- 
dren will lack the home care given 
them in times of peace, and there 
will be need of many more kinder- 
gartens and Montessori schools 
than we now have. Much might 
be gained by keeping the ele- 
mentary schools open all the year 
with such changes in study and 
daily regimen as may be necessary 
to adapt the schools to the changes 
of the season. A school year of 
four terms of twelve weeks each is 
suggested. Home gardening and 
other useful occupatioms should be 
encouraged and when possible 
should be directed by the school. 
In country and village schools boys 
and girls should be encouraged to 
join corn clubs, canning clubs, 
poultry clubs, and other similar 
clubs for the production and con- 
servation of foods. These clubs 
should be directed by teachers 
with the help of farm-demonstra- 
tion agents and other employees 
of agricultural colleges and depart- 
ments of agriculture of States and 
the Federal Government.. In the 
South boys and girls should be 
encouraged to grow peas, peanuts, 
sweet potatoes, beets, turnips, 
onions, and other root and bulb 
crops. In city schools wholesome 
school lunches should be provided 
at cost and should be given without 
price when necessary. Girls in the 
higher grades should be directed in 
making clothing for smaller chil- 
dren who will need the help. 
Teachers should consult local 
charity associations as to what 
assistance can be given them 
through the schools.”’ 


SINCE THE MOVING PICTURES CAME, it has 
become a custom among the thinking class of men 
and women to go home after the show and right 
away Murine their Eyes. Twodropstorest, refresh, 
and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, soc. Ask Mu- 
rine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, or Book of the 
Eye free. 


of 


OUR BOOKLET 
‘*Teaching as a Business,”’’ 


with new chapters, suggestive let- 
ters, etc. Used as text in Schools 
of Education and Normal Schools. 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


THE ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


623 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
Western Office: 


ILLINOIS 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergart i 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.50 
Card Sewing, $0.50 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.50 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Sewing Cards, $0.10 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten: Material 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MISS FULMER’S SCHOOL 


1550 West Adams Street Los Angeles, California 


A department for young children of Kindergarten and Primary age. 
A department of Kindergarten and Primary Education for young women. 
OPEN AIR WORK WILL BE EMPHASIZED 
For further particulars address 


MISS GRACE FULMER 
1550 West Adams Street Los Angeles, California 


School Opens September 24, 1917" 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


24th Year Begins September 18th, 1917 


_ Kindergarten and Elementary grade train- 
ing. Two and three year courses. Accredited 
in Illinois and other states. Our teachers in 
great demand. School residence offers a de- 
lightful home life. Situated in one of Chi- 
cago’s most exclusive residential neighbor- 
hoods. For free catalog address Registrar, 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 
923 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. 


National Kindergarten ad Elementary Coll 
ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
Thirty-second Annual Session begins Sept. 12 
Two year Kindergarten Course. Two year Elementary Course. 
Three and four year courses leading to degrées. Accredited for 
kindergarten-primary certificates in all states providing for such ~ 

accreditment. Resident dormitories on College grounds. 
For tllustrated catalog and full information, address 


Box 125, 2944 Michigan Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 


Grand Rapids Kindergarten Training School 


Fall Term Opened September 11th, 1917 


Graduates receive Michigan State Life Certificates for Kinder- 
garten and First Grade. 


For particulars address:— 


CLARA WHEELER, Principal 
135 College Ave., N. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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